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Thoroughbreds 
By Salvator 


Financial Prestidigitation 
Partly Responsible For 
High Prices Abroad 


A FEW weeks ago in this depart- 
ment of The Chronicle mention was 
made of the fantastically high prices 
paid for Thoroughbreds at the Eng- 
lish fall auctions. 

In comparison those paid at 
own sales were cited. They 
beggarly. 

Some wonderment 
over these so-completely 
able sets of figures. 

Especially in view of the facts that 
the season of 1942 had been the most 
enormously successful, from the fi- 
nancial standpoint, in our entire turf 
history. 

While, on the other hand, 
in England for several years past, on 
account of the war conditions, has 
been greatly contracted and the pos- 
sibilities of money-winnings there, to 
breeders and owners, in no wise com- 
varable with those which prevailed 
oi this side ot the water. 

Respecting these matters the fol- 
lowing very interesting letter has 
come to hand, which, being obviously 
written for publication, it is a plea- 

Continued on Page Five 
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DeCourcy Wright 
Tells Of A Lucky 


Day In Ireland 


By DeCOURCY WRIGHT 
The master said to me one 
that he had a horse which he would 
like me to ride. Of course [| gladly 
accepted his offer. | had been hiring 
hunters, specially. selected here and 
there, and some were good and some 
were bad. The horse he offered me 
had won point-to-point races and 
was regarded as an outstanding ant- 
mal. I went to the meet at the ap- 
pointed time, got on the horse ad- 
justed my stirrups, and jogged down 
the road when they moved off to 
cover. 


our 
were 


was expressed 
irreconcil- 


racing 





day 


Very soon the ball opened and away 
they went, the fox for a few minutes 
in plain sight far out in front, hounds 
hunting beautifully, scent breast 
high, and all well with the world. 
Then just as J] was beginning to i2he 
in what a great horse T was on, my 
stirrup leather broke. The iron hung 
on my foot and [I grabbed it, but at 
the next jump, a great bank, on top 
of which we lit and then jumped 

Continued on Page Nine 
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Cleveland Plans § The Olle Gray Mare 


Series Of Junior § Gives Performance 
Schooling ‘ Shows For Denver Crowd 


When this report of another event By JERRE MARTIN 
in the 107th Armory, Cleveland, was thrills, 
Mrs. George P. Carter, 
with the note that they “MAY 
PROVE OF INTEREST”. Our reply 
to the Carters was in substance: — 
that there may be other riding halls’ to 
there is as activity as 
up on the hill Cleveland, 
where we have seen many a hot game 
of polo, but we have not heard of it. 
The 


Carters, 


Violent action, and spills 


sent us by were the order of the afternoon and 
evening rodeo held in connection with 
the National Western Stock 
Horse Show at Denver, January 16th 


and 


23rd inclusive. 


where much Maybe the near zero weather was 


above responsible, or maybe it was the war, 
but whatever the cause, the bronchos 
and 


than usual, arid the riders more dar- 


seemed to be rougher tougher 


space is yours for all you do 


for you are earrying out 
something for the youngsters of the 
country and the horse active genera- 
tion of the future that 
you the space and is an honor to us 


Editor. 


Possibly the fact that very few 
held had 
with it, both 
put all had 
rate, it was 


ing. 


rodeos will be this year 


and 
they 


something to do 


horses and riders 


guaramees 


into this one At any 


to carry. one of the most exciting and satisfy 


ing rodeos held at Denver in several 


years 
World 
were 


The Cavalry Riding Academy at 
Cleveland, Ohio held the first 
“Schooling Show’’ of the 1943 sea- 
son at the 107th Cavalry Armory on 
Sunday, January 10. This was in the 
nature of a practise show. The next 
the first in the points 
the counted in 


1942 


Save 


champions of the 
and all 
of last year de- 
this 


rodeo announced, 
three of these ‘‘kings”’ 
fended their 


National Western Rodeo. 


honors in year's 


show, which Also two range-hands-turned-sold- 


won by contestants iers were in the competition by spec 


Continued on Page Seventeen Continued on Page Five 





MEN and PONIES 


By MURDO MORRISON 

I learned in the publicizing of polo that the general public swallowed all 

the laudable happenings in the life of man with the proverbial relish of duck 
Whereas anything verging on scandal was likely to arouse criticism 
with an adverse effect on The 
customers was kept constantly whetted in the cautious copy that I supplied 
to the two Miami daily newspapers and a weekly society magazine. The 
blameless ponies often got the breaks on the Sport Page for circumspect items 


soup. 


the gate receipts virtuous interest of our 


on the mallet men were sometimes scarce. 


\ While 


lingering 


news material on polo I often had the pleasure of 
awhile in the den of Mr. Always, on the Chinese 
red miniature bar. there were scotch, sherry, and a boulder of aged stilton 


searching fon 
Preece’s home. 


cheese in print and oil, adorned the walls and in a deep 
chair, at his ease, sat the host, idly fingering a pirate-like moustache. The 
Here is the es- 


Sporting scenes, 


aimosphere, in itself, gave embellishment to a horse story 
ence of two that he related on my last visit to Westbury 
he said. at the Society Horse Show in Washington, D. C. 
turned a 


He was judging, 
and on the way to his hotel, following an afternoon’s session, he 
corner and spied, about as far as he could hit a polo ball, what appeared to 
contractor’s stable. Its size 

The dealer quickened his 


! 


e a Thoroughbred It was heing ted into a 


excited his eye—-just the right height for polo 
step to investigate, and, as you might expect, his distant appraisement proved 
to be correct. The pony was clean bred, a mare, by Wrack, out of Clasher. 
After a bit of haggling he bought the pony for $350 and, with his care- 
ful rakishness in nomenclature, named her Wrack Em Up. His confidence 
in the prospect was rewarded without any great delay for Wrack Em Up, 
after a summer's experience at Meadow Brook, was sold to the ex-internation- 
alist, Watson Webb. $3,500 (Webb claims $1,500 pony 


always deep 


was 
Editor.) 


The price 
prices are secrets! 
telling me that story, assured me that he didn’t always 
Occasionally, he said, he had 


The dealer, after 
meet with quick profits in handling prospects 
Continued on Page Two 
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Virginians Urged 
To Hold Spring 
Hunt Meetings 


Generous Financial Help Is 
Offered For Purse Money 
By The United Hunts 


To The Chronicle: 

“A matter I know you inter- 
ested in is that I sincerely hope the 
Virginia people can get together and 
have some sort of a Hunt Race Meet- 
ing in Virginia in April or May. The 
race meeting does not have to be an 
affair, long as the 
meeting is sanctioned by the National 
and Hunt 
and has proper officials to run it the 
United 


subscribe a 


are 


elaborate but so 


Steeplechase Association 
Hunts is perfectly willing to 
amount of 
Why 
groups get to- 
infor- 
rail, 


considerable 
for the money purses. 
the different 
gether and have at 


money 
don't 
least one 


mal day’s racing—post and 


brush and several flat races. 
If the 
together and 


would get 
do something like this 
there is a chance that the Hunt Clubs 
Philadelphia might 
meeting more 


Virginia people 


in and around 
band and have a 
the 
I suggest sometime in May or June. 
Continued on Page Four 
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Middleburg Plans 
A Point-to-Point 
In March Or April 


Tentative plans are being made by 
D. C. Sands, M. F. H., and Chairman 
of the for a Middleburg 
Point-to-Point to pe held in the vici- 
nity of the town. The field will start 
finish in Mrs. Raymond Bel- 
field directly behind John 
Wanzer’s blacksmith shop across 
the Foxcroft road from the Middle- 
burg public school house and within 
2 minutes walking distance from 
the center of town. This will enable 
anybody who has legitimate business 
to do in Middleburg on.the Saturday 
that the race is to be run, to do that 
and walk over to see the 


also 


or less along same lines which 


committee, 


and 
mont’s 


business 
race. 


The point-to-point will be some- 
what of an open affair, with any 
rider eligible who is acceptable to 
the committee and any horse who 
has not won a race under National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association 
within the past 2 years. The 

situation has not been fully 
Continued on Page Five 
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Hunting Notes-: 














TO THE 


MASTERS 





We ask you to send in notes to the BERRYVILLE office each week. 
Hunting men away in the service read their Chronicle, we send it to 


them. 








FAIRFIELD & 
WESTCHESTER 
HOUNDS 


Stanwich Road, 
Greenwich, 
Connecticut 
Established 1913. 
Recognized 1914. 





Dear Editor, 

I started to write to our joint 
master, Lieut. Richard Ropinson an 
account of our meet on Feb. 9th— 
and thought I might just as well 
send the letter to yov. thinking you 
might publish it so that more of our 
members in the service could hear 
a little about their hunt. 

Sincerely, 


Margarita Serrell, Joint, M. F. H. 
Dear Bobby, 


I hope the Editor of The Chroni- 
cle will publish this little account of 


one of our really fine days with 
Hounds. As I have been in Texas 
with Howard, I have'nt been out 
myself in a long time, but today 


made up for it. It was one of those 
days that we really missed you, 
knowing how much you would have 
enjoyed seeing your puppies go. 

We met at Alvin's stable at 12:00 
noon and _ just ‘Binny’’ Bolling, 
Jack, myself and 12 1-2 couple of 
hounds were on hand. The day was 
warm and melting snow and mud 
made the going rather tough, but 
sunshine overhead was more than 
welcome. Jack cast Hounds below 
the old burnt house and walked on 
down the road to the lower path. 
There he yelled ‘‘Tallyho!”’ but the 
grey ducked into the rock pile be- 
side the rvad. I then had a sneak- 
ing suspicion of a good day ahead, 
because foxes were lying up in the 
sun, not too far from their dens 
owing, I hoped, to the fact that 
scenting was good. 

We drew north toward the sum- 
mer house, and Manley opened in a 
confused way, Pilot and Drummer 
spoke quietly. The pack feathered 
around on the east side of the hill 
and finally hit the line. They took it 
down the hill, around the swamp to 
Minor’s old barn, up through the 
pines above the kennels, south to 
the parkway, west toward Taconic 
Road, along the parkway (he never 
crossed it either) west then to 
Taconic Road, where he crossed over 
went into Alvin’s large field and to 
earth in the rock pile. It was rather 
spotty scenting, but the pups had 
all the drive you could have asked 
for and besides we were seeing for 
the first time that the old hounds, 


Discord, Drummer, Dawson, Dream- 
er etc., were trailing and that the 
pace was too fast for them, at long 
last. Spitfire had a split ear and 
was blood from head to toe, so we 
locked her up in the barn and hack- 
ed to the reservoir, with all Hounds 
accounted for. 


Tiny found in Flinn’s below the 
old stone barns and we were off 
again such music those Hounds can 
give out with! The fox went east 
and then south to the reservoir. 
Here they made a loss which Dis- 
cord picked up shortly and_ then 
north over the drag lines in Lynch’s, 
swung west and we viewed the grey 
up on the side hill by Spiekerman’s 
but he wasn’t in much of a hurry 
with the pack in full view. However 
it turned out not to be our hunted 
fox, but probably a vixen with a very 
considerate husband who set his 
mask due west toward Converse and 
the deer pen. The Hounds really 
flew. We came out of Flinn’s onto 
North Street and viewed the fox 
crossing the cow. pasture. with 
hounds hot on his heels. I thought 
surely he would go in by those rocks 
but no, still west and along the fence 
of the deer pen with the three of 
us right behind. 


That path in the Schoolhouse 
woods is bad enough in the summer 
but with snow on the ground its ter- 
rible, but we managed to keep go- 
ing. Reynard then crossed Lower 
Cross Road into Converse via the 
Little Red Gate, north to the chick- 
en yards, south and then swung west 
to cross the road again and south 
toward Sweeny’s but didn’t go right 
to the swamp rather swung east 
again along the wire fence and cross- 
ed by Greenfair Kennels. He was far 
ahead by then and since we had 
galloped for two hours without more 
than two small checks, Big Train 
was getting tired and Clipper settl- 
ing down, so we took them off pre- 
ferring a fresh fox. Through the 
entire race the puppies were right 
on top all the time and the old 
hounds took the back seat. Sprakle 
ran like a charm, Sponser, Speaker, 
Spinner and Spanker were all out- 
standing. That was a swell litter 
you raised. Guardsman, Mike did 
well, in fact the whole pack shewed 
courage, drive, voice and speed 


We got after another fox in Pani- 
er’s but ran him only a few minu- 
tes, put him in and somehow ended 
up at 5:30 on Riverbank Road with 
all but a couple of hounds out-- 
and some sore feet. It was 1 grand 


Men And Ponies 


Continued from Page One 





to take a loss, sometimes the sort of loss that was grievous. By way of ex- 
ample I then heard of the strange career of Scaramouche. 

He gladly handed over $250 for Scaramouche to a dealer in Middleburg, 
Virginia. It took years for this pony to more than pay its board and when 
it did hit this profitable stride Mr. Preece had, unfortunately, ceased to be 
its owner. 

Scaramouche, it was true, didn’t know anything about polo when he left 
Virginia, but then, for that matter, neither did many other ponies before 
entering the educative confines of Egerton House. In breeding alone he 
seemed worth the money. His sire—Firestone—had won substantial purses 
for Samuel Hildreth. Racing lineage however meant nothing to Scaramouche 
in polo. He detested the game from the first glimpse of the sideboards and 
even after a year’s tactful training still maintained an objection to bending 
onaball. Being useless as a money-maker he was sold as a cast-off. <A deal- 
er in Greenwich, Connecticut, got him for $350. From there, as dealers have 
to earn a living and cannot be too fussy about an increase in the death rate, 
Scaramouche was deceitfully sent forth to exercise a lady. He soon proved 
to his buyer that he was anything but safe and was promptly returned to the 
dealer. From here, for a time, his whereabouts are someone’s secret, not 
mine. A subsequent event indicates that he might have been in severe hands 
undergoing an alteration in temperament. 

A few years afterward Mr. Preece was standing by a Meadow Brook field 
keeping an inquisitive eye on the men and ponies in a match between the 
American Army team and the Army-In-India four. He noticed in one gruel- 
ling period that the American Army Captain, Major Louis Beard, was handily 
mounted. His pony was doing everything with the smoothness of oil in a 
can. The swift obedience of the pony seemed astonishing to Mr. Preece; 
astonishing because the pony had a striking resemblance to the unforgotten 
Scaramouche. “But no,”’ he thought, ruefully, he surely couldn’t be admir- 
ing obedience in the old rogue that had given stubborn responses to a year’s 
costly training. When the bell rang ending the chukker the dealer hastened 
to the picket line for a closer inspection of the pony. There he found the 
now unmistakable Scaramouche, breathing heavily, after doing fine in one of 
the fastest games of the season. The reformed pony was then the property 
of the American Polo Defense Committee and remained so until the end of 
the matches when he was walked up to the auction block and eagerly bid into 
the string of Mr. C. V. Whitney. His cost $3,500, for that’s what he brought, 
was a good investment. He carried Mr. Whitney through five seasons of 
Meadow Brook polo. 

I’ve known of many a man who could give and take the bumps, and never 
be very far away from the ball, on ponies costing no more than two or three 
hundred dollars. I have seen a few bail hitters keep their name in the Polo 
Association handbook chiefly on gift ponies. Others, when business was 
flourishing, have rested their string at home and gotten along in a lengthy 
vacational stretch on ponies that were hired. 

The rental of a polo pony for as briefly as a period of 7% minutes, or as 
long as a season of three months, was first put into general practice by Fred 
Tejan, an ex-circus performer of Dayton, Ohio. Fred, in his early days, spent 
a few years in the West. He has since retained a religious fondness for 
chaps, high-heeled boots and a battered hat. 

As near as he can remember it was in 1907 when he went to Oklahoma. 
There he became a bronco buster with the Miller Bros. circus. His associate 
performers of those days were the late Will Rogers and the late dude cow- 
boy—Tom Mix. 

Fred Tejan was valuable under the big tent impersonating a spectator 
who audibly was getting good value for his money. When business was dull 
he mingled with the audience and simulated being amused by giving vent to 
a rip-snorting laugh, a laugh modulating at will into a prolonged rippling 
noise. He held on to this disarming joviality when he entered the more fash- 
ionable business of polo. The pretended good humor has been extremely 
convenient in dealing with customers whose taxi mounts had tried to gallop 
to the next town. In ten years of association with Fred I’ve seen many a big 
strong man wilt in the hearing of that resounding laugh. 

After a couple of years in the West Fred began to train polo ponies. His 
first journey East with the finished articles was in 1911 when he brought 50 
to the old Guttenberg racetrack in New Jersey. In 1911 no one wanted polo 
ponies. Few, in fact, were playing the galloping game in that year for there 
was a national restraint in spending. However, he managed to dispose of 30 
in exchange for 30 worthless I. O. U’s. The 20 unsold ponies were employed 
in a kind of travelling Dude Ranch and that, too, like his For Rent mounts, 
was an original idea. 

He formed a party made up principally of female school teachers, roman- 
tically disposed, This cavalcade was led by Tejan into the wilds of the Cats- 
kill Mountains, where, for 40 days, with a chuck wagon taking up the rear, 
it went over the same territory by different trails. ‘ 

On completing the tour into the country of Rip Van Winkle he sold 10 
ponies to the West Point Military Academy; these ponies were the first owned 

Continued on Page Six 





day and again we did miss you. I 
only wish more of our members had 
been out to enjoy it. Hurry and get 
home and good luck. MIGI. 











POSITION OPEN | 


For three reliable grooms, must 
be sober. Large sales stable 
handling jumpers, hackneys and 
gaited horses. $100 per month 


Note:—May I say that Mrs. Ser- 
rell bespoke 20 copies of the ‘‘un- 
written laws” early last year in cr- 
der to distribute them among her 
young entry in the field Lieutenant 
Robinson must feel good to have 
left behind pups of his own raising 


and room. 


George Braun 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


and a joint master to so ably carry 
on for bim. Editor. 
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The Sporting 
Calendar 





You can help us by sending in 
notices of any events you know of 
that do not appear in this Calendar. 





NOVEMBER 


26-March 9, 1943. Fair Grounds Breeders’ & 
Racing Assn., New Orleans, La. 75 days. 

(No racing on Mondays—March 8th excepted) 
NEW — HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi.. 3 & 


ee Re See $10,000 Added 
LOUISIANA DERBY, 1% mi., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., 
| a 500 Added 
MARDI GRAS HANDICAP. 6 f., 3 & up 
eS ae $2,000 Added 
FEBRUARY 
22-Mar. 27—Oaklawn Jockey Club, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 30 days. 
MARCH 


6-June 6. Hipodrome De Las Americas, Jockey 
Club, De La Ciudad De Mexico. 42 days 

or more. 
HANDICAP DE LA CIUDAD DE MEXICO, 
1 mi., 3-yr.-olds, May 9_---17,000 Pesos Added 
—_— MEXICANO, 1 1-8 mi., 3-yr.-olds, 
eae 50,000 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP NACIONAL, 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 


| eee ee 000 Pesos Added 
STAKES DE LA CONDESA’ 7 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
WG Ee eto ge 6,250 Pesos Added 


WANDICAP = LAS oe 1 1-4 mi., 

3 & up, May 00,000 Pesos Added 
STAKES JOCKEY CLUB MEXICANO 92, 3 
& up, Jun 250 Pesos Added 
HANDICAP "PRESIDENCIAL, 3 1-8 mi., 3 & 
RD, SUN een 000 Pesos Added 
(Stakes nominations close May 1, 1943 except 

Mexican Bred or Owned Stakes). 


APRIL 


BLUE RIDGE HUNT 


Millwood, Clarke county, 
Virginia. 

Established 1888. 
Recognized 1904. 





Hounds met at Carter Hall, on 
that good blue grass that cries for 
cattle to feed it down almost all the 
year round. A good day, Ed Mulli- 
gan from the Genessee Valley had 
come down on the noon bus to make 
a week of hunting with The Blue 
Ridge, and he found Esther Taylor 
there already, in fact his greeting 
was that she seemed to be better 
mounted than he was accustomed to 
see her! Just a handful, but the 
Master called them all over to 
hounds and announced that word 
had been received that the Honor- 
ary Secretary, who had never failed 
to hunt, and who rode as straight a 
line as any secretary ever did, had 
died. He went on to say that hounds 
would go out as usual, that Joe 
Lewis would have had it no other 
way, he then asked us all to un- 
cover out of respect to Joe, and we 
did, and there was no one who did not 
feel a bit of a lump, for the Blue 
Ridge was blessed with a grand chap 
to hounds in Joe. 


Hounds looked fit, maybe a bit 


starey in the coat from the morning, 
but keen and kindly, as hounds 
should look. The hunt staff was nice- 
ly mounted on workmanlike stock. 
The Master on a big bay of 
his Cleveland stock, that exuded 
sense and jumping ability. Walter 
Lee on a well turned out light chest- 
nut. Mrs. Greenhalgh on a big bay, 
obviously Thoroughbred and smart 
in the field, Miss Esther Taylor on 
another of the same color from 
Springsbury, a sweet looker. Ed 
Mulligan climbed up on one of Ned 
Jacob’s string, and that alone would 
insure him a good day to hounds, a 
mare with lop ears, chestnut, but 
all power behind and looked as it 
she had manners to go with it all. 
Then there was another’ Springs- 
bury horse out with one of the boys 
from the stables that caught the eye, 
a grey, but I am prone to off colors 
anyway, as I am to flop ears for that 
matter but the grey was nice. There 
were a couple more horses out that 
looked useful too. The Master told 
me after that they had an hour and 
15 minutes of a good run, of course 
scent is a funny thing, but it locked 


as if there should be some. Ned 
Jacobs and [| stood around and talk- 
ed horse and then back to Tae 


Chronicle, we will miss Joe. D. L. H. 


Foxhunting And Sheep 


Here is a story that comes to us 
as a proof that much of our foxhunt- 
ing country is owned by farmers in 
absolute accord with us and _ the 
sport. 

A meeting was being held with 
the object of promoting insurance of 
flocks against dog maurauders— 
one man only was against it and he 
got up and said that he lived in a 
foxhunting country and thought too 
much of hounds to vote for the in- 
Stallation of such a precaution. 





At that another man got up, who 
owns some 3,000 acres of good 
Continued on Page Six 











Hosiery Repairing 
Glove Repairing 
Glove Cleaning 
Re-weaving 
In-weaving 
Southern Stelos Co. 
618-12th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
































8-May 8—Metropolitan Jockey Club, 
L. I. 27 days. 
24-May 15—Churchill Downs Spring Meeting, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
CHURCHILL DOWNS STAKES 
THE CLARK ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, Sat., 


| ee ee $2,500 Added 
THE a TRIAL, 1 mi., 3-yr.-olds, Tues., 
PO I rhea cease ncatenintechncmeoeaeipienoiass $2,500 Added 
THE DEBUTANTE, 5 f., 2-yr.-old fillies, Wed., 
CM ME $2,500 Added 


THE CHURCHILL DOWNS ’CAP, 1 mi., 3 & 
up, Thurs., Amen DD ...........— $2,500 Added 
THE BASHFORD MANOR STAKES, 5 f., 
2-yr.-old colts & geldings, Fri., April 30 


$2,500 Added 
THE — DERBY, 114 mi.. 3-yr.-olds. 
__ SS 2 ae $75,000 Added 


THE KENTUCKY OAKS, 1 1-16 mi., 3-yr.- 
old fillies, Sat., May 8 $5,000 

THE KENTUCKY ’CAP, 11% mi., 3 & up, Sat., 
2 ea Es $2,500 Added 


MAY 


1-15—Sportsman’s Park, National Jockey Club, 
Cicero, Ill. 13 days. 

10-June 5—Belmont Park, Westchester Racing 
Assn., Long Island, N. Y. 

17-June 19—Lincoln Fields Jockey Club, Inc., 
Crete, Ill. 30 days. 

22-29—Woodbine Park, Ontario Jockey Club, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

29-July 5—Fairmount Park Jockey Club, Col- 
linsville, Ill. 28 days. 

31-June 7—Thorncliffe Park, Thorncliffe Park 
Racing & Breeding Assn., Lt., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JUNE 


8-15—Long Branch, Long Branch Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

16-23—Dufferin Park, Metropolitan Racing 
A&n. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

21-July 31—Arlington Park Jockey Club, Inc., 
Arlington Heights, Il. 36 days 

24-July 1—Hamilton, Hamilton Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

28-July 24—Empire City Racing Assn., Yonkers, 
N.. ¥. 


7-26—Queens County Jockey Club, Aqueduct, 
L. I. 18 days. 


JULY 


7-Sept. 11—Garden State Racing Ass’n., Cam- 
den, N. J. No racing Mondays, Sept. 6 
excepted. 50 days. 

31-Aug. 19—Ascot Park, Akron, Ohio. 19 days. 

31-Aug. 7—Hamilton, Hamilton Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


AUGUST 


2-Sept. 6—Washington Park Jockey Club, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 31 days. 

28-Oct. 9—Fairmount Park Jockey Club, Col- 
linsville, Il. 32 days. 

30-Sept. 18—Queens County Jockey Club, Aque- 
duct, L. I. 18 days. 


SEPTEMBER 


7-Oct. 16—Hawthorne, Chicago Business Men's 
Racing Assn., Cicero, Ill. 35 days. 

20-Oct. 9—Belmont Park, Westchester Racing 
As-n., Long Island, N. Y. 

25-Oct. 2—Woodbine Park, Ontario Jocker 
Club, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

11-18—Thorncliffe Park, Thorncliffe Park Rac- 
ing & Breeding Assn., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


OCTOBER 


6-13—Long Branch. Long Branch Jockey Club, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

11-20—Metropolitan Jockey Club, Jamaica, L. I 
9 days. 

16-23—Dufferin Park, Metropolitan Racing 
Assn., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

18-30—Sportsman’s Park, National Jockey Club, 
Cicero, Ill. 12 days 


21-Nov. 3—Empire City Racing Assn., Yonkers, 
m. S. 





























SCHOOLS— 
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encourage them. 
for such news. 


ing Post of 


We ask you to stop here and read this “board”. Only items 
of instant importance will be posted each week. 





Schools are urged to submit accounts of their activi- 
ties. It is essential that young horsemen and women 
carry on intensive spring work with horses. 
The Chronicle will always have 





SUGGESTED PROSPECTS— 
Lists of names of prospects are coming in splendidly. 
We ask you to remember to sign your name to yours 
so that we may refer to you as the requester, when 
we send Chronicles out to your prospects. 
We ask all readers of The Chronicle to try and send 
in at least one or two names. 





STUART ROSE— 
We call y our especial attention to the Saturday Even- 
Pebruary 13. The article by Stuart Rose 


on The Cavalty of Today is splendid. 
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Another Plea For 
Horsemen To Breed 


All Good Mares 


Following along the line of our 
plea for breeding all mares this year, 
this letter has come in from a friend. 
t especially calls for use at this time 
as it gives a good sensible answer for 
The writ- 
horseman, he is 


any section of the country. 
er is essentially a 
wrapped up in the desire to place the 
sires he has in a position so that they 
may be of value to the nation, I hap- 
pen to know that he will do anything 
within reason, that he can, to further 
colts for 


if you will.—Ed. 


the desired production of 


use in 1947-48, 


“This 


Master of Foxhounds and other horse- 


letter is directed to each 


men within Remount 
Area your 
aid before and during the 1943 breed- 
so that in spite of what 
written, that the 
will be bred to suitable 


the Eastern 
Its purpose is to enlist 
ing season 
has been said and 
good mares 
stallions. It is felt that this is econ- 
omically sound 
To establish a basis of discussion, 
how many really good sound hunters, 


polo ponies, or Cavalry riding horses 


do you know of which are for sale 
at a reasonable price? While nor- 
mal attrition of good horses may de- 
crease during the War, production 
will not exceed losses if only the right 
kind of mares are bred. 


Few horsemen want to see our 


horse population depleted. It may be 


if those of us who are interested do 
not make an effort and an active ef- 
fort at that. A thought is that the 
idea should be made attractive to the 
breeders through personal interview 
and its execution convenient by mak- 
ing it easy to get the mare bred with 


the least expenditure of time, tires, 


ete. This might involve maintaining 
a stallion which your organization 
may not wish to bother with, or a 


broodmare trailer service run at cost 
or even at a loss. 

Stallion owners are making many 
concessions. The purpose is to foster 
the production of good horses suit- 
able for the mounted services in peace 
and War. 
that if you have a mare you want te 
breed, that you get in touch with The 
Editor of The Chronicle in Berryville 
and he will help iron things out for 
you. 


A practical suggestion is 


California Racing 


By TOM PILCHER 
The California Horse Racing Board 
recently passed a ruling to cover the 
return of subscription fees for the 
California Breeders Champion Stakes 
scheduled at Santa Anita December 
31, 1941, and cancelled when racing 


was blacked out. Approximately 


$10,000 has been held up pending the 
that has 
never arisen at any other race track. 
The Board ruled, the breeder should 
receive his original 


clarification of a situation 


nomination fees 


& 


men's 


News- 


Maryland Horse Shows 
Set Good Example 


The steps taken by the Association 
of Maryland Horse Shows is an ex- 
ample to both our National Assoc- 
well as something which 
every state could well afford to emu- 
late. On January 11, they held their 
annual meeting. Emphasis was laid 
on the necessity of not letting shows 
fail because of the apparent difficul- 
that now exist. Further en- 
couragement was given by the state- 
ment of that the As- 
was healthier finan- 
The secretary, Hugo 
Hoffman went on to say, in part:— 





iation as 


ties 


the secretary 
sociation never 
cially. said 
That this season offers adverse condi- 
tions under which to work but if the 
value of the shows is realized he was 
sure that no one would turn back 
because of the hurdles. Miss Pris- 
cilla Fuller, who now carries on in 
the shoes of Humphrey Finney, the 
latter being busy with the Coastal 
Patrol of the Coast Guards, is doing 
a Slap up job of it judging by the last 
issue of The Maryland Horse; she is 
a new addition to the staff of the 
Show Committee, in capacity of Re- 
corder of points and Publicity Man- 
ager. It will be. of 
Chroniclers to know also that Miss 
Fuller is the artist who draws the 
exceedingly funny sketches illustrat- 
ing our friend Gambado, so it will be 
that the 
quired a 


interest to 


seen Marylanders have ac- 
valuable addition to their 
various horse activities. Eleven dates 
have arranged for the shows, 
these we will place in our Sporting 
Calendar next week. We wish the 
whole organization all kinds of suc- 
cess and go on record as offering all 
the support they may ask for. 
os -0- 


been 


Hunt Meetings 


Continued from Page One 


I think its just too bad if the Hunt 
Race Meetings are going by the 
boards this Spring and Summer, and 
they certainly will if different groups 
don’t get together and do some work 
on this matter. All the United Hunts 
can do is to subscribe generously to 
money purses.”’ 
Lewis E. Waring. 

An appeal such as this, backed by 
the offer of generous financial help 
cannot .be ignored. Perhaps those 
who are not in the service are loathe 
to deviate from their usual even way. 
Let them ask those who are now in 
the service, who used to be active at 
these meetings what they think 
should be done about it—the answer 
will be emphatically action on this 
appeal. The suggestion that Virginia 
give a lead should be sufficient urge 
for the Middleburg, Warrenton, 
Montpelier and other sections where 
meetings are normally held to band 
together and whip this thing. Vir- 
ginia has an opportunity to give a 
lead at a time when one is badly 


needed, it is to be hoped it will 
shoulder the task, it undoubtedly 
will. 


So here is about how the steeple- 





plus any others paid by him. A rule 
was also passed, prohibiting the 
transportation or possession in the 


“stable area’ of drugs for freezing 
of horses’ legs. 





chasing situation looks right at this 
time. Starting at the top, Canada 
definitely has interest stirred up 
among some of the stables to keep a 
‘chaser or two. This interest is prob- 
ably mostly round Toronto, where at 
one time there was some consider- 
able activity. Now to link this up, 
Detroit would like to feel its way into 
the chasing picture. This will entail 
the construction of a course, how 
elaborate, will depend on how much 
they can depend on filling their 
events. Let it be said that Detroit is 
likely, sooner or later to make this 
thing a signal success, they have the 
faculty of doing that sort of thing. 
Meanwhile they will have to cut their 
clothes according to the cloth, yet it 
is good to know they are willing to 
undertake this new venture. 


Whether any activity can be stir- 
red up over in Chicago, is not known, 
their physical assets are sufficient to 
warrant it, perhaps there may be one 
or two who would like to make a 
move if they see their neighbors go- 
ing ahead. Down in Kansas City, 
may be the makings of some 
races over the jumps—the seed sown 
by Dr. St. Clair Streett, Zeke Lowe, 
Bill Guernsey, Ralph Jurden and 
others must have left some sort of a 


there 


crop. Out at Riley there is no time 
for it, though there is no doubt but 


that it will come back after the War 
is over. 

Whether arrangements can be 
made to fit in the dates so that horses 
from the East will go out to the Mid- 
West is problematical this year, how- 
ever, there is no doubt but that train- 
ers here are anxious to enter their 
charges wherever it is feasible to do 
so, and owners will undoubtedly con- 
cur with the trainers in running their 
horses 


All in all, it looks as if the lead 


that can and probably will be given 
by Virginia, will be the key to the 
opening of other activity through the 
country. Then again we look across 
at the attitude of Tennessee. They 
have all plans laid as was mentioned 
last week, it really speaks well for 
any organization, that at least goes 
ahead and makes its plans, they are 
on the safe side at any rate, more 
power to them. 








GRASSES 


better suited for your 


Permanent Pastures 


Svalof Perennial Rye 
Aberystwyth S-50 Timothy 
“Olds” Creeping Red Fescue 
Akaroa Orchard Grass 

Wild White Clover 
Birdsfoot Trefoil 


Cornell Pasture Mixtures 


and 
All other important Grasses for 
Lawns, Airports, Golf, etc. 


Use STAIGREEN LAWN SBED 
for Permanent Lawns 


Sow a VICTORY GARDEN in 
1943. Our SEED ANNUAL will 
give a full list of better varie- 
ties and collections of Vege- 
table, Flower Seeds and other 
Garden Supplies. 


Catalogue Free On Request 


Strap alee 


132-138 Church St. Dept. C 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















practical, patriotic gesture. 


be used for $50 to ordinary mares. 


take good care of them. 


breeding program of this year. 








To Owners Of Mares 


This year, at Llangollen Farm, I have the same stallions. I 
sincerely believe that breeding mares, is not only good business, but a 
The foals from this year’s breeding will 
be available to replenish the depleted European field, as well as to 
maintain our own demand of the future. 


To encourage owners of likely mares to take this attitude and 
benefit from it, I am offering services at these figures :— 


STEPENFETCHIT, the sire of PAT O’SEE, holder of the 
track record at Garden City over 58 mile, time 1.0 2/5, winner of 5 
races; also of ILFETCHIT, winner of a lot of races this year, can 
To especially approved mares, in 
our opinion, he can come to you free. 
ENFETCHIT has proved himself on good mares and should be 
given further chance to prove his ability to get fast racehorses. 


GREAT WAR, a MAN O’ WAR horse out of an IMP. 
STEFAN THE GREAT mare, is available for $20. 


NIGHT LARK, by my hunting stallion BONNE NUIT, 
out of the best hunting mare I have ever owned—POULETTE by 
IMP. COQ GAULOIS, is here for $15 


BONNE NUIT, a hunter as well as a jumper champion, who 
needs no introduction, has 4-year-olds with the same manners and 
poise as their sire, he can be used for $20. 


The driving pony stallion, who won the “gentlemen’s class” 
at Syracuse, and he is one, is here for $5. 


Lastly, any of the pure bred heavy draft percheron stallions 
can be used for $10. Among them is CAR TUNNEY—undefeated 
in Ohio, both in all age stallions and the 2-year-old class. 


Llangollen is handy to send mares to, Norman Haymatker will 
I hope you will take advantage of this offer, 
which I assure you, is made with the honest desire to help the horse 


MRS. MARY ELIZABETH WHITNEY 
Upperville, Virginia 


I do this as I feel that STEP- 
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Thoroughbreds 


Continued from Page One 


sure to lay before the readers of the 
magazine: 


My dear Mr. Hervey, 

Being an amateur horseman by 
hobby and a professional soldier by 
occupation, I have read articles from 
your pen with a great deal of inter- 
est for about 20 years. I don’t think 
I ever saw an article written by you 
that I did not read if I had the op- 
portunity. I have owned, bred, hunt- 
ed and raced Thoroughbreds on the 
side for a long time, have studied a 
Thoroughbred horse, and as Com- 
manding Officer of the Front Royal 
Remount Depot for about three years 
preceding January 1942, tried to 
produce them. 

I consider none of the above to 
qualify me to take issue with you on 
any point, but nevertheless I think 
there is a reason for the difference in 
price of Thoroughbreds in America 
and England as shown by the price 
of sales, discussed in your article in 
The Chronicle on December 11th, 
1942. 

The taxes in England are fantastic. 
If a person’s income is over £5,000 
or £6,000 a year, he is taxed 19/6d 
out of a £. Therefore if he is in the 
market for horses and has an income 
over that amount, which most of the 
leading breeders in this country do 
have, he is only paying approximately 
10 cents out of $4.00 for the horse, 
because if he didn’t buy the horse, 
he would have to give the Govern- 
ment $3.90 in taxes out of the $4.00. 
For example, if he bought a horse for 
£1,000 ($4,000.00) he would be pay- 
ing out of his own pocket $100. Based 
on this percentage, horses in England 
would have to sell for forty times as 
much as they do in America (not 
considering the American taxes) to 
be equivalent. 

I have just discussed this matter 
with a gentleman, who is one of the 
wealthiest men in England and for- 
merly raced a stable of horses, and 
he confirms the above. 

The English are great people, and 
few people in the States realize what 
they went through during the so- 
called ‘Battle of Britain’. This is 
one war where the individual civilian 
in certain localities has taken more 
punishment than a soldier, and they 
certainly demonstrated here in Eng- 
land that they could take it. 

Hoping that the above information 
will be of some interest to you, I am, 


Very sincerely, 
Pleas Rogers. 
London Base Command, 
APO No. 887, 
c/o Postmaster NYC. 
January 9th, 1943. 

The explanation of Colonel Rogers 
is perhaps the most- unexpected that 
might be imagined. It is also highly 
ingenious. 

From it one gathers that the secret 
of the gigantic prices paid at the 
English sales was, boiled down to its 
essentials, just a feat of financial 
prestidigitation! 

Reading it, I have been irresistibly 
reminded of the illusions that Herr- 
mann, the famed ‘‘magician’’ of for- 
mer years used to mystify his aud- 
iences with. 

In. full view of them he would al- 
low himself to be securely bound, 
gagged and handcuffed, this operation 
being performed by members of the 
audience summoned upon the stage 
at random. 

He would then be placed in an 
empty iron-bound, box, which, in its 
turn, was roped, shackled and sealed. 

The lights would then be lowered 


Middleburg Race 


Continued from Page One 


thought out yet but it is being con- 
sidered having a minimum weight of 
between 150 and 160 lbs. Any sug- 
gestions which anyone would like 
to write to The Chronicle would be 
greatly appreciated and considered 
by the committee. 

The dates being considered are 
the last Saturday in March or the 
Ist Saturday in April. The date sel- 
ected will be announced later. There 
will be only 1 race which will pro- 
bably start at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, The trophy for the even: will 
be the Middleburg Bowl. If suffici« 
ent entries are received, there will 
also be a 1st, 2nd and 38rd prize for 
permanent possession. 

The Middleburg Bowl has been 
run for as a_ Point-to-Point prize 
since 1937, and prior to that it was 
the trophy for the Middleburg Hunt- 
er Trials. The previous winners of 
the trophy in point-to-points are as 
follows: 


1937 Mary Barry, owned by Mrs. 
Crompton Smith, ridden by Mr. 
Smith. 


1938 Sky Painter, owned by Mrs. 
M. BE. Whitney, ridden by Mr. Horace 
Moffett. 


1939 Clifton’s Gem, owned by 
Duncan Reid, ridden by Mr. Miike 
Kerr. 

1940 Portnos, owned and vidden 


by Miss Laura Sprague. 


1941 Commedienne, owned by 
Mrs. Beatty Brown, ridden hy Mr. 
Brown. 


1942 Mowgli, 
Crompton Smith, 
Smith. 


owned py Mrs. 
ridden by Mr 





for hardly more than an instant when 
those who had bound and handcuffed 
the magician, and bound and sealed 
him in the box, would be invited to 
open it. P 

After much hard work they would 
do so—and lo, it was empty! 

While, at the psychological mom- 
ent, as this was revealed, Herrmann 
himself would walk jauntily out of 
the wings, with elaborate bows. 

It would seem, from Colonel Rog- 
ers’ explanation, that fooling the tax 
collector in Britain is, after all, a 
rather simple matter. 

In fact it would appear advisable 
for some of us over here to take a 
few lessons from the buyers at the 
British blood-stock sales. 

But what continues to puzzle me, 
after having tried to master the wiz- 
ardry above-described as the secret 
of the colossal prices, is this: 

My correspondent says the taxes in 
England are fantastic ... And from 


other sources I have gathered the 
same impression. 
These exactions, however, have 


been in force for several years. They 
are no new things. 

But it is only within the Jast few 
months that blood stock prices there 
have soared into the astronomical 
altitudes. 

Thinking it all over, the intimetion 
obtrudes that there must be some- 
thing else at work beside the tinan- 
cial magic. 

Do you suppose that the billions of 
American dollars that have been 
poured into England in the last year 
or so, under the lend-lease agreement 
—or the millions of tons of food 
stuffs, living necessities, of all kinds, 
war munitions, ete., ete., that have 
crossed the Atlantic from this side in 
a geyser-like manifestation, may have 
had anything to do with it? 


The Ole Gray Mare 


Continued from Page One 


ial arrangement. These were Pfc. 
August Handorf and Pvt. Brown 
Todd, the latter stationed at Lowry 
Field. On Society Night Brown Todd, 
formerly of San Angelo, Texas, rode 
into the arena wearing a broadbrim- 
med rangeland hat and his olive drab 
army uniform, caught his calf and 
tied it in 21.9 seconds, to win first 
place, to the great delight of the 
crowd, which cheered to the rafters. 

Pfc. Handorf was not so fortunate 
in the bareback riding event, as he 
drew a powerful “sunfisher” in Es- 
quire, and was tossed off before com- 
pleting his ride. 

Every year a jinx seems to select 
one of the top contenders in the Den- 
ver rodeo for particular attention, 
and this year Harold Piper, small, 
nervy cowpoke from Jelm, Wyoming 
was the victim. The first indication 
that he had been chosen for this 
doubtful distinction came Tuesday 
night when he pulled the name of 
Five-Minutes-to-Midnight out of the 
hat as the brone he was to ride. It 
will be remembered that this famous 
horse was retired two years ago, and 
was brought to Denver this year only 
to be exhibited at each performance— 
as the world renowned trotter, Grey- 
hound, was last year. But after two 
years of rest, old Five-to-Midnight’s 
19 years sat lightly upon him and he 
was put back into the bucking string 
for a few performances. Old Five 
immediately began to use his original 
tricks and twists, and on the fifth 
jump unseated the daring Piper, who 
had ridden out four and a half more 
jumps than many a good cowboy on 
this high pitching horse. 


The next night Piper drew Great 


Falls, and before another capacity 
crowd he mounted, the chute door 
opened and Great Falls made a 


mighty leap. Somehow Piper lost a 
stirrup, and it was a matter of only 
a split second when he was hitting 
the dirt again. The horse shied and 
planted a couple of hooves on his rid- 
er’s chest, and Piper’s next ride was 
in an ambulance to the hospital. 


A new attraction this year was Ken 
Doen’s “Ole Gray Mare,’ one of the 
amazing animals ever to per- 
stockyards arena. 


most 
form in the big 


CHARLEY 0. 


Br., 1930 
By *HOURLESS—CLONAKILTY, 
by CATMINT 
16.014¢ Hands. 1,250 Pounds. 


(PROPERTY J. H. WILSON) 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ml. 


A stake winner, by a stake winner, ou’ 
of a stake winner, brother to a stake 
winner. Represents a staying line. 


CHARLEY O. with limited opportuni- 
ties in Kentucky came to Virginia in 
the late season of 1941. With only 6 
mares sent to his court, all are proven 
to be in foal. 


CHARLEY O's winners have won over 
a distance. 


CHARLEY O. won Florida Derby (by 
3 lengths, 118 pounds, 1% miles in 
1:49 3-5); finished third to BROKERS 
TIP and HEAD PLAY in Kentucky 
Derby. 


*CLONAKILTY won and produced 
MIKE HALL, brother to CHARLEY O., 
winner of 19 races and $213,420, includ- 
ing Agua Caliente Handicap, Latonia 
Cup twice and others, and setting new 
American record of 3:48 3-5 for 2% 








miles. 
FEE—$100 
AMPLE FACILITIES FOR VISITING 
MARES 
APPLY 


DAVID N. RUST, JR. 
Rockridge Farm 


3 Miles East of Leesburg, Va. 
Telephone: 33-W-1, Leesburg 








Trained to the minute, she boxed 
with her clowning master, bucked, 
bit, portrayed a drunk, and literally 
gave the crowd a horse laugh. 

Comedy was supplied also by the 
old favorite rodeo clown, Homer Hol- 
comb. 

Colorado’s own Hank Mills, of 
Montrose, a former jockey who was 
once the nation’s leading money win- 
ner, won the bareback brone riding 
championship of the National West- 
ern Rodeo, and also finished third in 
the steer wrestling. 

Bill MeMacken of Florence, Ari- 
zona won the saddle bronc riding 
championship when he stayed on 
T-Joe for the ten-second limit. 

Steer wrestling (bulldogging) hon- 
ors went to Louis Brooks ef Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, for the most con- 
sistent record. 


Calf roping honors went to Earl 
Moore of Santa Rosa, New Mexico for 
roping six calves in 78.2 seconds or 
an average of 13 seconds per calf. 

Wes Blesing of Bell, Calif., won 
the Brahma steer riding champion- 
ship. 








Imp. Golden Pine II 


Would like to find a good home for 
IMP. GOLDEN PINE II—16'4; 1250 Ibs. 
at the present time; a big boned, chest- 
nut stallion of excellent blood lines 
which we imported for breeding hunters 
and steeplechasers. 


Aside from the need for stable space 
we have given up breeding hunters, etc. 
IMP. GOLDEN PINE II can be handled 
by most anyone. A boy has been riding 
him daily for exercise. 


A good home is more important 
than price. 


Cannaday Farm 
Sparks, Maryland 
P. O. Address: Monkton, Md. 

















MONTPELIER 
SIRES 
Season 1943 


STAKES WINNING 
STEEPLECHASE SIRES 
WINNERS ON THE FLAT 





ANNAPOLIS 


Br. 1926 
Man o’War—Panoply 
by Peter Pan 


Private Contract 





BATTLESHIP 
Ch. 1927 
Man o’War—*Quarantine 
by Sea Sick 


Fee $300—Return 





APPLY 


William J. Lucas 


MONTPELIER FARM 
MONTPELIER STATION, VA. 
Tel: Orange, Va. 8161 
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Men And Ponies 


Continued from Page Two 





by the Military school. ‘The others, footsore, were given away, 

Tejan then made his way back to his native State and took charge of a 
Dayton Golf Course. He disliked the work and longing for the incense of the 
stable made persistent efforts to interest wealthy golfers in polo. Finally he 
was successful in including Harold E. Talbott, Jr., a man of finance, and 
George Mead, a paper manufacturer, and Frederick Paterson of the National 
Cash Register, to underwrite the starting of a polo club. For a beginning 
they played on a grassy area owned by the Cash Register Company. Later 
the group founded the Dayton Polo Club and moved onto their own fields. 

The club promoter began to fill a shortage of mounts at $2.50 a period. 
The business kept expanding and within a few years he had acquired, by gift 
and frugal purchase, no less than 80 taxi ponies. 

In the 20’s he followed his clients to their winter haunts, shipping con- 
signments of rental ponies to Camden, Miami Beach and Delray. The rental 
trade kept growing in these resorts and with the critical demands of a more 
exacting clientele the For Hire price was jumped to $5.00 a period. This 
made $40.00 for 8 chukkers, with club dues and drinks and maybe a rub 
down running the cost of an afternoon’s fun into as much as $50.000. But 
the players didn’t mind. They never complained of the high cost of this 
living just as long as the stock market prices didn’t go down. 

In his years of playing a game of cautious and friendly restraint he has 
earned and held on miracuously to a handicap of 3 goals. He plays carefully. 
He has to because he frequently finds himself teamed with a prospective buyer 
on a taxi pony and therefore between the impending pressure of the hammer 
and the anvil. If he encourages the speed of the game beyond a moderate 
pace the hired pony may refuse to pull up, notwithstanding a mouthful of 
hardware and what have you. 

Very often, too, he has to chum a tentative client on a team that may be 
doing its darndest to beat his own. By this device he sold a rental pony to 
the ill-fated Mdivani for $2,500 and was given an order by the Russian Prince 
for six more at the same price. 

That’s polo from one business angle. The movies, and the stories in the 
slick magazines, make it all seem so different. They have, in their portrayal 
of polo scenes, given a fictitious background of what goes on in the life of a 
professional in polo. Big money and exquisite romance enhance and domi- 
nate the story as given to the public. The fallacy has filled the mind of many 
a milkman and cowboy with dreams of one day lining up on an International 
field and a lady-in-love looking on. 

One cowboy, one only, has, as far as I know, achieved that enviable des- 
tiny. He played International polo. The lady-in-love looked on but even 
then he didn’t see the big money. This excellent player, at the very peak of 
his profession, hasn’t I’m sure, earned the salary of a champion golfer or 
tennis player. It is sad to relate that professionals in a game that demands 
discipline and boldness and mental alertness and physical fitness, all to a 
superlative degree, earn a great deal less than a go-getting salesman of wash- 
ing machines. 

Men never become rich simply by hitting a polo ball for a living. In- 
deed, the few in the profession who are comparatively well-to-do can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand, certainly on the digits of two. They may add 
a trifle to their income if they have ponies for sale but this sideline has many 
risks and trials; it entails hours of patient labor and many a nasty ride and 
perhaps a few spills while teasing a jittery pony along to the bank. 

However, the average paid player undoubtedly finds a compensating 
fascination in striking a ball and while the public clamor for exhibitions that 
are fast and furious there will always be a need of him. This is for equally 
as good a reason as a mechanic is hired to tune up a faulty motor. It is the 
salaried hitter who puts the finishing touches on a fair share of the ponies 
in high goal polo. It is his occasional tuning up of the wayward pony that 
assists its owner to hold on to his handicap, whatever that may be. Even 
when indifferently mounted the employed player provides his amateur team 
mates with a valuable stimulous and guidance. Results proveit. The records 
of tournament polo in recent years attest to a preponderance of winning teams 
whose mainstays were out on the field to make a living.. They include, among 
many others going into a long list: Cecil Smith, Cyril Harrison, H. W. ‘‘Rube”’ 
Williams, (Eric Tyrrel—Martin, lately killed in action), Earl Hopping, Earl 
A. S. Hopping, Lt. George Oliver, Gerald Balding, Ivor Balding, Terence Q. 
Preece and Tom Mather. 

As for the ponies, well, as I have indicated in foregoing comments, they 
enter the game mainly through dealers’ selection. A few, a very few, are 
led to the field by strange routes. For example, in 1926, Cyril Harrison was 
in Lexington, Kentucky, and happened to attend the Breeders’ Annual Sale. 
He didn’t intend to buy any of the offerings at the sale but couldn’t resist 
the temptation when Arclight a (brown) 4-year-old son of Iron Cross and 
Silver Slipper was led up for sale. He bid Arclight in at $300 in the belief 
that the youngster would suit Dr. J. Richards, an eye specialist of New York 
who had a hobby of converting Thoroughbreds to polo. She did suit the 
doctor and took to polo like a duck to water. In 1928 Cyril Harrison guided 
his protege through the stiff test matches and tournaments at Meadow Brook 
and all it had in its mouth was a snaffle. For this facility Mr. Byrnes Mc- 
Donald paid Arclight’s owner $5,000. 

There is glamor, if you like, in the story of Jenny, a Texas mare whose 
rider H. E. Talbott, Jr., in the Open Championship of 1932, contributed a 
number of the winning goals. Jenny before setting her dainty feet on the 
turf of the Meadow Brook fields had every reason to believe that she was in 
a wicked world. She was foaled at Electra, Texas, on the Waggoner three 
D ranch. That ‘‘D’’ should be reversed because that’s how the late Mr. Wag- 
goner branded his cattle. In his early days he thought he had luck when 
he sent out a negro to brand cattle. The man, who couldn’t read or write, 
turned the ‘‘D” around and from then on Mr. Waggoner felt that an improve- 
ment in the cattle business was due in some mysterious way to the changed 

attitude of the letter. 

At the time Jenny was foaled the Waggoner ranch took in 125 miles and 
had 65,000 head of live stock and, just to keep things going, 2,000 oil wells. 

Jenny all but missed a useful career in polo. Indeed, many a fast period 
of ’31 and ’32 might have passed less unhurried had not a cowboy found her 


insurance would help the farmers 
with protection from uncontrolled or 
cur dogs, which were almost always 
the culprits, but that hounds would 
not have to suffer, as they never 
would trouble the flocks. This man’s 
son is a County Agent and has just 
as much horse sense as his Dad, 
though he too doesn’t hunt. It is nice 
to have this sort of unsolicited sup- 
port in the country. There is a lot 
to do in many parts of our hunting 
counties, but generally it goes along 
fairly peacefully, thanks to the var- 
ious Masters and Secretaries and the 
Fields themselves. 


Foxhunting And Sheep 


Continued from Page Three 


stock land in the same area, though 
he does not personally hunt. He said 
that he took exception to what the 
last man had said, it was a reflec- 
tion on hounds, that he had lived 
on his present farm for many many 
years, right in this foxhunting coun- 
try, where hounds were always apt 
to carry a red across his land. There 
had never been a time in all these 
years that he had had trouble with 
hounds, nor did he know of any 
neighbour who had suffered. He felt 
that the installation of this form of 





in time to save her life. She was barely alive and without a mother. The 
dam, after giving birth to the filly, had, somehow, strayed into a swamp and 
drowned. The cowboy carried the orphan to his hut and there, for several 
weeks, nursed the foundling on a bottle. 

Two years afterward the cowboy was leaving the three D ranch and 
Jenny, which had become his pet, was considerately given to him in a gift. 
Now well nourished and halter broke she was led away for a destination 
known only to her owner. 

Another two years passed. Jenny’s travels had been far and wide in 
those two years. She had been earning her living while covering the bush 
racetracks. 

Cecil Childers, a Texas dealer who had played on the polo field of the 
three D ranch, was in Clovis, New Mexico, in his annual search for prospects 
and while making the rounds visited the racetrack. There he recognized the 
winner of a quarter mile race as Jenny the orphan. Childers was impressed 
by the mare’s performance and bought her as a potential polo mount. The 
price was $500. 

For a start she was a bit of a disappointment. She took a violent spite 
to all of the game’s furnishings: the ball, the mallet, sideboards and goal- 
posts. The dealer told me that she stomped and kicked at each, in turn. 

But, in time, after patient schooling, she formed a liking for the game 
and willingly kept her eye on a moving ball. At the end of a season’s train- 
ing she was shipped to Chicago and sold to Mr. John D. Hertz for $1,800. 
From there she went to Long Island and soon thereafter made herself con- 
spicuous on the Meadow Brook fields. She virtually became famous, so 
famous that her owner said ‘‘No,”’ when offered $5,000 for her. That’s how 
a few of the outstanding ponies are found. And, like many of the good- 
looking girls I've known they’ve gone with a helping hand from total ob- 
scurity to social prominence, all in a few years. 

Continued Next Week 


PILATE 


Chestnut Horse, 1928 











By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch. 





THE FOLLOWING TABLE SUMMARIZES THE RECORD 
OF THE FIVE CROPS BY PILATE OLDER THAN HIS 
2-YEAR -OLDS OF 1942: 


2-Y.-O. 
Number Starters Winners Winners Placed Unplaced 
Fillies 33 24 19 11 2 3 
Colts 25 25 20 10 0 5 





ALL of Pilate’s colts started; 80 per cent have been win- 
ners, 16 per cent stakes winners including EIGHT THIRTY, 
LOVELY NIGHT (both now retired to stud), PIRATE, and 
PONTY. Three 1942 2-year-old colts placed in stakes. 


Of Pilate’s fillies to race 79 per cent have been winners 
and 87 per cent won or placed. They include the stakes win- 
ner MONIDA, and other good race mares. 


With three exceptions, Pilate’s foals in his first five crops 


have shown higher racing class than that shown by their re- 
spective dams. 


Pilate’s colts and fillies are equally good and improve 
with age. 


Plate has had a full book the last four seasons. Begin- 
ning in 1943 runners by Pilate will be plentiful. 


Fee $400 Return 


$300 For stakes winners or dams of stakes winners 


One year return if mare fails to get in foal. 


A. S. HEWITT 
_ Montana Hall White Post, Virginia 
We reserve the right to reject any mare physically unfit 
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THE SCENES OF MEN AND PONIES 
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POLO DAY--TROPICAL PARK 





5. Ss i illiam Reynolds, Wm. V. (Big Bill) 
, D. Schuyler, Gen'l. M'ngr. Murdo Morrison, Wi 
corp rng Manager Meadowbrook Polo Club, Carroll Bassett, Tom Sharpe, 


Sir Graeme Sinclair~-Lockhart. 


From 1. to r.:- 
Lady Lockhart, Fred Wettach, Joseph Dowling, 


Dwyer 
ide aa unidentified, Minto Howard, Bob Bullock, Andy Fowler, 
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SALTO, aged bay gelding, considered by many, one of the cleverest and 
Unfortunately 


safest open horses on the Pacific 


ost the sight of one eye but this in no wey cut down his 
inning ability, he continued to bring home the bacon 


couple of years ago, 


beaten them all 


hasn!t an enemy on the circuit. recent hunter trials 





pen jumpers and first 


the working 
(Note the ey? next to the 


3a Buford, Jackie 






















































LUDEROCK, with owner Miss Peggy Candy 
at the Flintridge Show last winter wheres he won in lightweights, 
by SALUD from TRAMROCK. 


This 16 hand, 8 year old chestnut gelding was hunter champion 


ladies, hacks,the stake and the championship. 
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Ne otes From 
Great Britain 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 





Great Britain Scribe Awakes 
To Find His Dilemma Only 
A Foxhunter’s Dream 





I have not had a day’s hunting 
since the outbreak of war and some- 
times wonder if [I will ever again 
wear the scarlet coat hanging in my 
wardrobe. There is a red dress-cvat 
there too. Neither have had an air- 
ing (except anti-moth) for 3 years. 
The dinner-coat I may put on again 
when occasion offers, but “tho old 
red rag’ (as Jorrocks called it) be- 
longs to the saddle and to mud aad 
sweat rather than the dinner-table 
and the good port we hope again 
will circulate in happier days. Why 
then, after this lapse and the uncer- 
tainty of the future, should I dream, 
as J did the other night, that I was 
one of the guests at a country uouse 
hunting party; that I walked round 
the stables before dinner, saw the 
big, galloping-like grey I was to ride 
on the morrow, wondered if my 
nerve, dash and wind would he 
what they were, and then wert in to 
dress for dinner, to be confronted in 
my bedroom by a valet whe broke 
the news that he could find no hunt- 
ing boots amongst my kit! The scar- 
let coat was there, the white brech- 
es, the hunting stock, the velvet 
cap (which I so much prefer to a 
silk hat),—everything else had been 
packed, but no top-boots! I was 
dumbfounded; might as well not 
have a horse as no boots. What could 
I do? The perplexity and disappoint- 
ment I suffered in that dream may 
well be imagined by hunting men, 
and, worst of all I dreamed no solu- 
tion. The valet did not say that there 
were lots of spare pairs of boots of 
his master’s, or his master’s sons, 
that would fit me. He offered no 
sort of assistance or suggestion, and 
I dreamed on in anxiety and annoy- 
ance. What should have provoked 
such a dream? My thoughts on re- 
tiring had not been about hunting, 
for most of us have accepted the 
inevitable and have given up fret- 
ting about what we are missing, and 
whether the state of our pockets, 
nerves and muscles will allow us to 
ride across country again. 

More Veteran Hunt Servants 

Some men defy their years and go 
On riding straight long after the or- 
dinary Nimrod has given up the sad- 
dle, or become a mere potterer on 
the roads. Recently I referred to the 
veteran Fred Champion (it should 
by the way, have been Tom) who is 
turning hounds in the Cleveland 
country to the by no means youthful 
Frank Morris. Jack Scott, who re- 
tired some years ago from the Mor- 
peth, is carrying the horn and in 
that country despite his 72 years. 
Last week only he said the 10 1-2 
couples out had a great hunt of 1 
hour and 40 minutes on the moors 
and killed a big fox at the end of 
it. He added “I felt 20 years young- 
er, and went like a bird”. His old 
chief, Geo. Summers, in the Bucc- 
leuch country, is in his 71st year, 
and is also hunting hounds and go- 
ing well. There are many other Hunt 
servants who had retired but who 
have come back again to keep the 
game going. They do not seem to 
have lost their nerve, so after all 
there is hope for those of the old bri- 
gade who fear that they will not 


Good Luck 


Continued from page One 


down an abyss on the other side, I 
all but fell off, for the lack of one 
stirrup. When a horse comes off of 
one of those high banks, his head is 
very much nearer the ground than 
his rump, and [| discovered that I 
needed both stirrups badly. So I 
Pulled up and lost just two or three 
minutes to put the tongue of the 
buckle in the next hole, but*all the 
same, at the pace they were going, I 
was way behind. Still I could see 
them. Then at the next jump (some- 
times they have these banks every 
hundred yards or so) the leather 
broke again, causing me to put forth 
a superhuman effort to stay in the 
saddle. This time it was not so easy 
to fix the leather. There was not 
another hole to put the buckle in, so 
I had to make one with my knife. 
The horse was in a terrible fuss to 
go on, and when I had finished the 
job, the hunt was well out of sight 
and hearing. Only the hoof-marks in 
the turf remained to tell the tale. 
Now I have often followed  foot- 
prints and caught up, but at the pace 
the hunt was going, it looked pretty 
hopeless this time. Anyway it seem- 
ed rather ignoble to go trailing along 
a mile behind the rest of the field, 
and me on as good a horse as was 
out that day. I pulled up to canvas 
the situation. The only hope of win- 
ning the Master’s approbation and ex- 
ploiting his good horse, lay in the 
chance that hounds would swing off 
one side or the other, so that I could 
cut off the angle, maybe, and get to 
them. I was not any too keen about 
riding that strange Irish country, 
all on my own. It is full of dreadful 
traps even for those who know it, 
and a stranger is much handicapoed. 
He does not even know what to «x- 
pect. Then it came to me as it has 
done before, that if a road goes in 
the right direction, you can make 
great time on it, and sure enough 
I could see a line of poles with wires 
strung on them, off to my left, 
leading in the same general direc- 
tion which the hunt had taken. It 
looked like a road to me, so I jogged 
over that way, found nothing much 
to stop me, popped over a low bank, 
and found myself in a good enough 





after so long a break, be able to take 
to the saddle again. One of the best 
men [ ever saw across country re- 
marked to me the other day ‘When 
the war is over the flesh may be wil- 
ling, but the pocket will be weak!” 
As I said in opening I made a mis- 
take in referring recently to Cham- 
pion, (who is with the Cleveland), 
as Fred. It is Tom who is turuirg 
hounds to Frank Morris, Fred hav- 
ing died some years ago. Tom, like 
his brother Fred, started his hunt- 
ing career under his father (the 
famous Bridger Champion), in the 
Zetland country, and after 4 seusous 
there, went to the Meath in Ireland. 
Later he was first whipper-in and 
kennel huntsman with the East Ual- 
way before succeeding Frank Morris 
at the King’s County. Tom’s uext 
move was to America, where he was 
in hunt service in Virginia. He was 
also first whipper-in in the Middle 
West and later with the Monireal 
Hunt for 9 seasons, until the out- 
break of the last war when he jo1n- 
ed the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
went to France, and was there untf? 
1919. He then had 13 years with the 
Royal Pack in Holland, leaving that 
pack he whipped-in to the Southdown 
until war broke ou*. Champion for a 
time was on war work but returned 
to Hunt service last year. 


road for anybody. It had a fine strip 
of turf on each side of the hard sur- 


face and went just where I wanted ° 


to go. My horse galloped two mileg 
along it about as fast, I guess, ag 
ever he went in a race. Then I pull- 
ed up for a look around. No hunt 
was in sight. There was a vast ex- 
panse of green fields, with a bit of 
plow here and there, and several 
little farms scattered about, all lying 
serenely and beautifully beneath a 
sunlit sky, but not a sign of what I 
was earnestly in search of. My heart 
sank. They must have swung away 
in the other direction. Hopelessly my 
eyes turned back again to the road 
which continued straight ahead up 
a hill, and what should I spy up to- 


wards the top of the hill but the 
figures of two men leaning on the 
road-side bank, apparently looking 
at something across the country. 
What could they be watching? Little 
time was lost as we galloped up the 
see whatever it was the two men 
saw. They heard us coming, and as 
I drew up, greeted me excitedly with 
this remark, ‘‘we just seen the fox 
cross the road. He was dead beat. 
Here come the hounds. D’ye hear 
7em?” 

Most assuredly I did hear them as 
the ren spoke, and almost at once 
the whole pack came into view over 
a hill, heading right for us. Luck 
has not often favored me like that. 

Continued on Page Fifteen 





HUNTER DIRECTORY 











TO HUNTER OWNERS 





There are a great many horses being sold at this time. Many of them 
are going cheap, but the market is the schools and riding academies, 
where capable instruction is now the order. These sales will build up 
a market for future sales of good horses as these riders become more 
critical of what they are on. We suggest you keep your name before 
the horse world by registering in the Directory. 











CALIFORNIA 





BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunters and Jumpers 
Working Hunt and Prospect 
Available at all times. 
MR. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 








CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal” 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 





DELAWARE 


FRED PINCH 
Montchanin, Del. 





ILLINOIS 


GREENTREE STABLES 
Norwood Park, Illinois 
Telephone River Grove 588 
Hunters, Jumpers bought and sold. 
Trained -- Boarded 
Clark Brown (Trainer) 





INDIANA 


BONHAM STABLES 
3050 Kessler Blvd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Suitable Green and Made Hunters 
Open Horses, Jobbing and 
Stabling Facilities for.Traders Point Hunt 





NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
GOOD SOUND HUNTERS AND HACKS 
Always On Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 





THE HOME OF CHAMPIONS 
Always on hand a large selection of 
Hunters - Hackneys - 3 and 5-Gaited Horses 
GEORGE BRAUN SALES STABLES 
near Buffalo Airport, 
Williamsville, N. Y. 





MORTON GOVERN 
Working Hunters Reasonably Priced 
Orchard Farm 
King St.. Portchester, N. Y. 
Tel. Armonk Village 385 





NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE AWAY STABLES 
Made—Green—Suitable—Hunters 
Boarding—Schooling—Riding Instructions 
YOUNG WNATIVE. b. h., 1932, by Pompey— 
Giggles, by Polymelian. Private contract 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss, Southern Pines, N.C. 
Tele: 5182 On U. 8. Route No. 1 
Summer Address: 

Linville Stables, Linville, N. C. 





HUNTERS, SCHOOLED, BOARDED 
Thoroughbred and Half-Bred Hunters For Sale 
At Stud: CHERRYWOOD, Stud Book 401,432, 
chestnat, by Hydromel—Conge Lady, by *Congo 


‘ee: $50 
LOMBARDY FARM 
U. S. 21, “Lakes to Florida Highway’. 
& miles North of Elkin, N. C. 





FRED WILMHURST 
Southdown pte i as 
Theroughbreds & Thoroughbre rospects 
@asty. W. C. Tel. Laurenburg 2463 


PENNSYLVANIA 


E. C. BOTHWELL 
MIDDLE AND HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTERS 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay Mares 
R. D. 4, Greensburg, Pa. Tel. 8058-J-1 








VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Ganters. Timber. Brush and Show Prospects 
All Ages 





MANLEY CARTER 
Carter Stables offer Hunters, Show Horses and 
Show Prospects. Can take limited number 
— to ea break, school, and give hunt- 
ng experience with recognized — 
real ce gnize pack—rates 


Orange, Va. Tel. 5111 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters, Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prospects 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Telephone Boyce 15-3 





MRS. CARY JAcLKSON 
Young Worses Developed for the Show Ring 
and Hunting Field 
A Few Top Horses Available At All Times 
Orange, Virginia 





EDWARD B. JACOBS 
Boyce, Va. 
HUNTER PROSPECTS 
GREEN AND EXPERIENCED HUNTERS 


LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
lsunters -- Jumpers -- Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 





MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
HOME OF *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds ana 
Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 





HORACE MOFFETT 


Made Hunters, Brush, Timber, Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 





WILLIAM H. PERRY 
Show Prospects and Hunters 
Cobham, Virginia 
Tel: Charlottesville, Rural 6€13-¥-2 





PINE BROOK FARM 
Racing — Hunters and Show Prospects 
HOME OF *MOKATAM and *BLUE PETE 
F. A. O'KEEFE, JR. Warrenton, Va. 
U. 8. No. 15 10 miles South 





SPRINGSBURY FARM 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE GREENHALGH 
Uvrses—The Kind You Like To Ride Yourself 
Berryville, Va. Phone 47 


G C TUKE—ROCK SPRING FARM 
Hunters Trained and Boarded 
Hot Springs. Virginis Tel: Stable 80: 
Recdidence 
Made [huroughbred Halfbred Funters 
Promising Twe-Year-Olds 
Weanliars 


Yes-lings 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of readers, on all 
subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
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Editorials 


NEVER LOSE YOUR ENTHUSIASM 











A weli-known eyewitness recorder of our fighting forces in the Pacific, 
places emphasis on the fact that however inadequately equipped, the marines 
never lost their enthusiasm. 

Think back, the marines have always been enthusiastic—they have let it 
be a matter of public knowledge that they were good and they are. The 
2nd Division in France during the first War, built up an enthusiasm to gap 
over any let up there might be in their doughty deeds, for want of oppor- 
tunity, the Indian head on their shoulder insignia became as much a sign of 
might as the cord of the Ist Division. They are top troops and live up to 
their reputation. They cannot be so much better than other units of our 
combat troops, but they have had their enthusiasm built up to a high point 
of inflammability, so that any spark will ignite it. It was set off again by 
the Japs in the Pacific. Look at the result. 

We horsemen must never let our enthusiasm lag, a man who is now in the 
service, went down in our estimation to a very low ebb, when he said, while 
pretending to sponsor the cause of the horse, that he could see no earthly use 
for cavalry in this War. He was, in other words, a weakling to the cause of 
the horse, a deterring element in the advance of horses and horsemen. It is 
now a matter of public knowledge that horses, cavalry and pack animals are 
very much in evidence on fronts where their use is almost obligatory, due to 
the terrain. The United States is seeking it and responding to the demand, 
pictures showed that, last week in this paper. It is a true line we are follow- 
ing in our earnest cry for the horse, it will need no lash. 





INVESTMENT IN LAND 





The time of the year is about here when people will turn their thoughts to 
looking ahead. Might it not be well for them to think of the day when their 
children will grow up. or return from some battle front? 

For those who by their industry, or that of their forebears have amassed 
some of this world’s monies, would it not be a good investment to buy land 
in one of the hunting countries? There are many sections of hunting coun- 
ties where there is too much waste land, poorly farmed or not at all cared 
for. It really should be that the hunting countries be the best tended, there 
should be no section round any large estate that would appear desolate. 

If all hunting men encouraged those who hunt with them, to invest in some 
land, with the view of ultimately spending some part of the year on their 
farm, there would be less waste. Especially at this time when no land worth- 
while should be allowed to lay idle. The new owner would have a place to 
go, his children, too, and the whole hunting country would have a more pros- 
perous future. The dey will come when gasoline and tires will be as plenti- 
ful as ever, money however may not be as free for some years. He who 
invests in land will be making an investment, and it is surprising how a farm 





with cattle on it can support itself, and at the same time provide a place 


where he can enjoy his vacation, as well as the whole family. 


Those who 


would like to look into this matter can contact us for further information, 


which we will gladly give. 





HORSE SHOWS IN 1943 





It was good to read what Margaret Cotter said about Horse Shows in 1943; 
that they would be small, often held at the schooling ring of some private 


owner. 


It is the answer in the main of course, and will keep the interest up. 


However, nothing really moves along without someone at the head as we 


said some weeks ago. 


How well it would be if the National Horse Show 


Association would get behind this thing, place one man to devote his time 
to coordinating these shows into areas, where there could be a central show. 
It has been a splendid opportunity for this body to step in and prove its 
worth, instead, in this time of need they are virtually saying:—‘‘Sorry but 
you will have to fend for yourselves while the going is tough.”’ 

They have been willing to stand behind a most gaudy Blue Book of the 
“Equine Hall of Fame”’, but are at a standstill as far as sage advice and help 
through coordination is concerned, for the radical change that must take 
place in the conduct of shows during the rest of the days we are at War. 





Letters to 


the Editor | 





Our Publisher Reports 


To The Editor. 

I think the horsemastership arti- 
very definite addition. 
They are exceedingly well done and 
provide the honest to God rider with 
some thing to gnaw on even though 
he doesn’t have a chance to go hunt- 
ing or to own a ‘chaser or spend his 
time at the track. I miss some of 
the In The Country’s. They have a 
chatty personal flavor with their 
little newsy headlines that have an 
appeal to me, but I know they are 
very hard to collect. 


cles are a 


I took my first day’s leave the 
other day and had a hunt with the 
Cottesmore. Jimmy Kerr, former M. 
F. H. of Rose Tree went along. The 
Duke of Northumberland, Hugh 
Percy, an awfully nice fellow of 28 
who took an awful beating in the 
Greek campaign was hunting hounds. 
The regular Master, Chatty Hilton 
Green, considered the best amateur 
huntsman in England was out of 
the country on active duty. We had 
three foxes up, but due to violent 
snow and rain flurries, the scent 
was killed, so we had no more than 
10 to 15 minutes with each. 

It was just as well as what there 
was, was almost too much for my 
hireling grass fed nag that fell 
through most fences and demolished 
much timber One old Meltonian fell 
into the Whyssendine, [I watched 
him for a bit from the corner of my 
eye, on the bank, his reins in his 
hand, his horse invisible in the 
drink but for his ears, there is only 
one line for it, spoken many times: 
—‘‘the pace was too good.” 

Leicestershire is such a_ lovely 
country. There is nothing like it in 
the world. We stayed at ‘‘The Bell” 
at Melton, There are no taxis to be 
had after blackout and I did laugh 
at myself struggling along in the 
pitch black, along the main drag of 
the greatest sportsman’s haven in 
the world with a very heavy hunt- 
ing bag, boots, saddle etc. It was 
not a typical Meltonian entry. It war 
fun and [I would not have missed 
seeing the country and the houn:l 
work for the world. 

There were 16 couples, looking in 
good shape and being beautifully 
handled. His Grace was good with 
them, leaving them very much alone 
but picking them up and casting 
forward in several instances. Other 
times he would use a round hat 
east, but often the hounds woutd 
make their own circular cast, pack- 
ed well and trying hard and then h2 
would pick them up and Try For- 
ward. I suspect the big fields here in 
peace time make this necessary and 


also the well marked coverts make it 
fairly easy for a good huntsman to 
figure out a fox’s point, cleverly 
enough to permit of the forward 
cast. 

I believe all Shire hunting wil} 
stop in early February as about a 
third of the fields are in plow and 
the Government has asked them to 
stop to save the crops. Actually con- 
ditions are about the same as they 
are in the best of our Virginia coun. 
try as far as plow goes, but they say 
in peace times, there is no such 
thing as plow in this country whieh 
supports the Quorn, Cottesmore and 
Belvoir. 

Give my best regards to every- 
body, I miss the whole place as you 
can guess. 

Stacy Lloyd. 

P. §. Pleas Rogers like the Farm- 
ing particularly. 





Turf And Field Club 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Turf and Field Club 
held on Monday, February 8th, the 
following decisions were made rela- 
tive to the forthcoming Spring Meet- 
ing of the Westchester Racing Assoc- 
iation at Belmont Park opening on 
Monday, May 10th through Saturday, 
June 5th (24 days). In an endeavor 
to cooperate with the War effort, and 
on account of the regulations regard- 
ing gas rationing, it is quite likely 
that the attendance at our Club 
House will be seriously affected and 
the following plan has been adopted: 

Members’ dues for the 1943 Spring 
Meeting will be waived. 

Member’s badge with accompany- 
ing two lady’s badges for the 1943 
Spring Meeting will be issued to 
Members upon request. This will en- 
tail only the payment of $11.00, the 
amount of the Federal Tax. Those 
members not desiring badges will still 
retain their membership in the Club. 
The fifteen (15%) percent New York 
State admission tax (forty-eight 
($0.48) cents each time a Member's 
or a Lady’s badge is used) will be 
collected as heretofore and will be 
billed through the office at the close 
of the meeting. 

The usual privilege of subscribing 
to Boxes in the Turf and Field Club 
Enclosure will be extended to Mem- 
bers. 


0 
uv 


Guest Badges will be available for 
purchase as in the past——either at the 
New York Office or at the booths out- 
side of the Club Turnstile entrance 
from Parking Field. 

Under the existing war conditions 
the Club Meeting will not be open 

Continued on Page Sixteen 
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The General Rode A Bay 


--Episode of the Revolution-- 





By Samuel J. Henry 





Major Patrick Ferguson, of the 
7ist Highlanders, and a favorite of, 
Lord Cornwallis, once deliberately 
refrained from killing George Wash- 
ington when the American command- 
der, riding ‘‘a good bay horse’’, was 
within rifle range. 


Writing to a relative in England, 
Major Ferguson declared, “We had 
not lain long when a rebel officer, 
remarkable by a huzzar dress, pass- 
ed toward our army within 100 
yards of our right flank, not per. 
ceiving us. He was followed by 
another dressed in dark green ana 
blue, mounted on a good bay horse, 
with a remarkable high cocked hat. 
{ ordered three good shots to steal 
near to them and fire at them, but 
the idea disgusted me and [I recall- 
ed the order. 


“The huzzar in returning made a 
circuit but the other passed within 
100 yards of us, upon which I ad- 
vanced from the woods toward him. 
Upon my calling he stopped, but 
after looking at me_ proceeded. I 
again drew his attention and made 
signs to him to stop, levelling my 
piece at him, but he slowly continu- 
ed his way. 


“As I was in that distance which 
in the quickest firing I could have 
put half a dozen balls in or about 
him before he was out of my reach, 
I had only to determine; but it was 
not pleasant to fire at the back of 
an unoffending individual who was 
acquitting himself vary coolly of 
his duty, so I let him alone. 

“The day after [ had been telling 
the story to some wounded officers 
who lay in the same room with me, 
when one of our surgeons who had 
been dressing the wounded rebel of- 
ficers came in and told us that Gen. 
Washington was all the morning 
with the light troops and only at- 
tended by a huzzar officer in huzzar 
dress and he himself dressed and 
mounted in every way as above des- 
cribed. I am not sorry I did not 
know at the time who it was.” 


A crack shot, Major Ferguson 
could draw a pistol with his left 
hand, throw it in the air, catch the 
weapon as it fell and shoot the head 
off a bird. His right arm was shat- 
tered at the Battle of Brandywine 
during which, as- related above, 
General Washington was the bene- 
ficiary of the Scottish officer’s 
chivalry. 





Psychology of Horse’s Mind 





BY LIEUT. JUSTIN C. YOZELL 





Note:—This is an article which 
Lieut. Yozell, who is now on duty 
at the CRTC, Fort Riley, sent us, 
after he read that on ‘‘Psychology of 
Horses and Hounds’’. By way of ex- 
planation he said, it had reminded 
him of this one he had written for 
the ‘Horse Column” in the Norwich 
University Guidon in 1938. He added, 
perhaps we would like to use it. Our 
answer is, here it is and many 
thanks. Editor. 

The purpose of analyzing’ the 
horse’s mind is to discover and con- 
sider his capabilities and limitations 
so that we may better understand 
and school him. First, lets consider 
the horse’s intelligence, For purpos- 


es of this article, ‘“‘equine  intelli- 
gence’ simply means’ the _ horse’s 
ability to learn. As all horsemen 


know, our subject’s intelligence pre- 
sents an interesting paradox. At 
times he appears mentally bright, 
while at other times he acts irra- 
tionally, the reason for this is that 
the horse is governed primarily by 
fear. Psychologists have told us that 
with human beings the instincts of 
self-preservation, reproduction and 
gregariousness rank first in import- 
ance. With horses, in the author's 
opinion, fear is the most active. The 
horse is a rational, sensible being at 
all times except when distorted by 
fear. The study of the evolution of 
the horse bears out the above state- 
ment. Historians have proved, by 
means of fossil imprints, that in pre- 
historie days the horse was no larg- 
er than a rabbit. At this early stage 
of his being he had five toes instead 
of a hoof as we see them today. Be- 
ing so small and helpless, he was 
constantly being attacked by larger 
animals. His only means of defense 
Was to run away, as he could not 
fight back. Thus, only the largest and 
fastest survived. This constant run 


ning away developed speed in the 
individuals who were able to escape 
their enemies, As the years went by, 
the animal developed a hoof in place 
of the five toes. Only vistigal struc- 
tures remained of the toes, such as 
the splint bones. Being herbiferous, 
the neck grew longer in order to 
reach the ground, Even though the 
horse could use his legs to kick and 
his teeth to bite, his chief means of 
defense remained in running away. 
So it is with the horse of today. At 
the first sign of danger his firs 
thought is to run away from it. A 
knowledge of this evolution of tke 
horse helps understand why fear ts 
the horse’s most active instinct. In 
fact, every seemingly stupid thing 
he does can be traced to fear. lor 
example, if a group of horses are 
turned out in a corral near a stable 
which has canght on fire, it is quite 
common for them to rush headlong 
into the blaze. Reason would dictate 
that they run away from the fire 
However, driven to a frenzy by the 
sight of the flames, they act irra 
tionally and may lose their lives. 
Another good example is the run- 
away horse. The rider does every- 
thing to stop the animal. He applies 
pressure to the reins and hurts the 
horse’s mouth. If the animal were 
logical about the whole thing, he 
would slow up and relieve himself 
of the pain inflicted by the bit. Here 
again, the horse is driven to a frenzy 
by the pain and ysual flapping of 
elbows and legs. Instead of doing the 
logical thing, the horse continues to 
run and receive more punishment. 
Now lets take a look at the horse 
whose strong instinct of fear has 
been subordinated to that of con- 
fidence in himself and his rider. Per- 
haps the best example of confidence 
and freedom from fear is that of the 
dressage horse. He willingly and 
promptly goes through intricate 


gymnastics in answer to the subtle 
signals from his rider. In collection 
he flexes his head and neck «and 
moves out with animation and con- 
fidence, because past training has 
convinced him that u» narm will be- 
fall him. For the same reason, in ex- 
tended gaits, he moves out boldiy 
and again displays confidence. An- 
other good example is the well 
schooled hunter or jumper. In ap- 
proaching a strange and imposing 
looking obstacle, even though a bit 
skeptical of it, he is reassured by the 
firm contact of his rider’s legs and 
friendly support of the bit. Having 
developed confidence by  previcus 
training, the horse gallops. boldly 
over the jump. Here again he knows 
that no harm will befall him, as his 
rider has never asked him to do any- 
thing unreasonable. By realizing the 
importance of the horse’s instinct of 
fear, the trainer and aspirant learn 
a vital principle. That is, that in 
order to teach the horse anything, 
the first requisite is to subordinate 
his natural instinct of fear toa 
state of confidence so that he will 
learn. Failure to recognize and ob- 
serve this simple but important prin- 
ciple has been the chief cause of 
poorly trained animals, especially 
hunters and jumpers. The most com- 
mon error is to procede with the 
training too rapidly and_ thereby 
lay a weak foundation. Time, time 
time! There is no substitute! 

Perhaps the most valuable aid to 
the horseman is the use of associa- 
tions in training. The great Russian 
Psychologist, Ivan Petrovich Pav- 
loff, well known to all students of 
elementary psychology, performed 
an interesting experiment with dogs 
in 1849. His “Conditioned Reflex’”’ 
may be used to good advantage by 
trainers of both horses and dogs. 
Pavloff assembled a groun of dogs 
in a confined area. He kept them 
there for several days without food. 
With the dogs in a state of hunger, 
he would repeat the same steps for 
several weeks. First, he would ring 
a bell; then place a dish of food in 
front of them; and finally give them 
the food to eat. For the first few 
days the ringing of the bell caused 
no response, The sight of the food 
would cause the dogs to salivate in 
anticipation of eating. After several 
weeks of repetition, it was found that 
the ringing of the bell would cause 
the dogs to salivate even though 
there was no food in sight. The 
sound of the bell was associated with 
the food itself. Pavloff called the 
bell the “Secondary Stimulus’. The 
food was called the “Primary Stimu- 
lus” and the salivation was the re- 
sponse. By repetition the secondary 
stimulus was substituted for the 
primary. 


Now all of the above might sound 


like much ado about nothing, but it 
brings out the idea of association 
and the so-called “Conditioned Re- 
flex’’, both of which should be used 
to good advantage by trainers, 

For example, Dressage riders use 
this conditioned reflex all the time, 
whether or not they call it by that 
name, In teaching a horse to back 
in the initial stages, the reins, the 
legs, the weight and the voice are 
used. A direct rein is used, the legs 
create a pressure just in front of 
the girth towards the rear, the 
weight and voice used simultaneous- 
ly. The animal, after patient repi- 
tion, associates the rearward action 
of the legs with the direct rein. Thé 
reins here are the primary stimu- 
lus, the legs, the secondary. Even- 
tually, the legs can be used without 
the reins to make the horse decrease 
his gait, halt, or back up! A spec- 
tacular example of this action of the 
legs is that of Col. Hiram BE, Tuttle 
in making his celebrated dressage 
horse, “Vast”? gallop backwards. 

This use of associations in school- 
ing horses cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. All associations in the 
horse’s mind towards jumping must 
be pleasant ones. All towards acts of 
disobedience in the approach to the 
jump must be unpleasant ones. Thus, 
if the horse refuses or tries to run 
out, punishment must come imme- 
diately and severely! The horse soon 
prefers the pat on the neck for do- 
ing well than the punishment for 
disobeying. We must teach the prvu- 
spective hunter or jumper that it is 
better to take the jump quietly than 
to do anytliing to arouse the displea- 
sure of his trainer! 


Aftey a horse has been well train- 
ed and gives a good performance 
consistently, can he be relied upon? 
Can he be considered trustworthy? 
In the author’s opinion the well 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
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Enjoy the Thrill of a Carriage 


CARRIAGES & HARNESS 


for all purposes . . . Many types to 
choose from . moderately priced 


SADDLES & BRIDLES 


All types—New and Used 


RIDING BOOTS from 595 


Large selection imported boots 








English type boots_.........-. 6.95 
Breeches--Jodhpurs 395 
Custom-made to measure_.___- $15 
DUDE RANCH DUDS $?u"5 
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TOP BUGGIES - 
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FAR HILLS, 
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High-Class and Correct Ready-to-Wear and Made to Order 
Riding Togs and Raincoats for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Also Has For Sale a Large Stock of Carriages including 

RUNABOUTS, two with new rubber tires 
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MAIL PHAETON, A-1 condition 

BREWSTER PARK COACH 
BREWSTER ROAD COACH 
BREWSTER PARK BRAKE 

THE COACHES AND BRAKE WOULD BE IDEAL 

FOR COUNTRY HOTEL OR PLEASURE RESORT 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, GIG and FOUR-IN-HAND HARNESS 
Collar Mirrors for Tack Rooms and Dens. 
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The Changing Southland 





By A Cattleman 


A lot of folks farther north and 
east—and they’re not all Yankees— 
look upon the Southern States—the 
Deep South—as still being the land 
of cotton, turnip greens and _ pot 
licker. True, there are yet plenty of 
“fields of snowy white” here, and 
turnip greens are found on almost 
every menu, and on the tables of 
practically every home, but one must 
get back in the “‘bresh’’ to _ taste 
good, old fashioned pot licker. This 
country largely has become Yank- 
eeized—too Yankeeized to suit a 
lover of the Old South. It’s now hard 
to get a piece of real, old-time corn 
bread, and hoecake is almost a thing 
of the past. I haven’t tasted one of 
those delicious beaten biscuits since 
I arrived here, more than a month 
ago. Housewives and cooks haven’t 
time nowadays to make real biscuits, 
they’ve gone over to the use of ‘‘Bis- 
quick”’ and store pread. They still 
serve grits three times a day, but 
the grits come from [llinois. And 
when you sit down to a table in any 
cafe, restaurant or grill, your mouth 
watering for a stack of corn cakes, 
the waitress says, ‘‘Sorry, but we 
don’t have corn cakes; only wheat.” 
Dejected, and wondering what it’s 
all about, you order wheat cakes, 
with a feeling of hopefulness that 
you'll at least have sorgum or cane 
syrup on them. You’ve got another 
hope coming, for up trips the wait- 
ress with your stack o’ wheats and 
some sort of concoction labeled 
“Maple Syrup.”’ Not a drop of it ever 
disgraced a maple tree, but you'll 
eat it and like it, or else. 

The black man caused one up- 
heaval in the South and now he is 
starting another. But this one will 
revolutionize this country and be a 
great blessing. Negroes are leaving 
the South. Most of those that are of 
any account already have treked 
northward. Those still here, regard- 
less of their worth, demand union 
wages and hours. The girls and 
women belong to ‘Eleanor Clubs” 


and refuse to consider ‘‘positions’’ 
degrading to their status. Many 
young white folks too have left this 
area, in search of new fields, accord- 
ing to the old saying, “The grass on 
the other side of the fence always 
looks greener.’’ Thus a labor short- 
age looms that is forcing planters to 
resort to diversification. Cash crops 
are rapidly being displaced by live- 
stock—cattle, hogs and sheep pro- 
portionately as mentioned. Due also 
to labor shortage, Jerseys, that took 
the South like the Marines’ took 
Guadalcanal, are on the run, and beef 
cattle now have the play. The Black 
Belt of Alabama and Mississippi in 
one of America’s best natural cattle 
sections. The lime soil produces ex- 
cellent grass abundantly, and in 
most sections flowing wells spout 
splendid mineral water. The Union 
Stock Yards at Montgomery, Ala., 
is the section’s foremost market 
place. The Big 4 Packers have plants 
at various points throughout’ the 
area, and independent . packing 
plants at advantageous points are 
boons to livestock producers. 


There are still far too many in- 


ferior cattle in the country. The 
mediocre sorts, resulting largely 
from Piney Woods-Jersey crosses, 


but also the offspring of scalawag 
beef bulls that have been dumped 
here by unscrupulous huxters, are 
disgraces to the povine specie. But 
the rural citizenry is rapidly becom- 
ing cattle minded. The cowmen want 
good cattle; real bulls that will 
stamp their improved type and merit 
on their offspring from native and 
cross-bred cows; and cows that pro- 
duce sufficient milk to raise a calf 
profitably—nor are they going to be 
content until they get them. When 
that time comes—and it’s approach- 
ing rapidly—this country will be- 
come one of the nation’s foremost 
beef producing areas. The Deep 
South really has its head up and tail 


acomin’. 





Legumes Can Cut 


Nitrogen Shortage 





More acres of legumes are the 
farmer’s best bet to provide needed 
protein feeds and nitrogen fertilizer 
in 1943 and future years. 

Farmers cannot get all the nitro- 
gen fertilizer they might well use in 
1943, says Prof. S. R. Aldrich of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, but as long as lime, phos- 
phorus, and potash fertilizer stay at 
about their present prices, farmers 
can grow nitrogen more _ cheaply 
than they can buy it. 

The long-lived legume crops, 3uch 
as alfalfa, ladino clover, wild white 
clover, and birdsfoot trefoil, proper- 
ly inoculated, provide both  high- 
quality protein hay or pasture, and 
nitrogen fertilizer to enrich the soil 
for the growth of other crops. 


Though the seed supplies of all 
these crops, except white clover, are 
below normal demands, farmers can 
reduce the usual amount of seed by 
one-fifth, and still get good stands, 
says Aldrich. Plant the legumes in 
hay and pasture mixtures, he says, 
with proper amounts of lime, phos- 
phorus, and manure or potash ferti- 
lizer, and they will return good 
crops on adapted soils. 

Many farmers make the mistake 
of sowing hay seeds too deep. The 
seeds should be sown behind the 
disks of the grain drill, wh'ch covers 
them one-fourth to one-half inch 
deep; thus, all the seedlings can 
reach the surface. Seed sown in 
front of the disks 1s buried 1 or 2 
inches deep, and much never grows. 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


In The Fields And Lanes 

“T’ve been wet-shod every day for 
weeks’’, remarked a farmer this 
week. He added ‘Our village cob- 
bler could make working boots what 
would ton (turn) watter, but you 
can’t buy any in shops what will 
keep your feet dry for long, and 
Wellington’s are bad to get’’. Fields, 
farm-yards and country lanes have 
all been what country folk describe 
either as ‘‘over the shoe-tops’’, or 
“up to the hocks.” It’s been the 
same on the land, and those who 
have ridden half-fit horses to hounds 
have found that they are soon sob- 
bing and sighing, and that it is 
‘bellows to-mend”’. with them. ‘‘Don’t 
bucket your pony along over the 
plough—keep to the headlands if 
you want him to last the day out”, 
was the advice an old Nimrod gave 
to a party of over’ enthusiastic 
schoolboys out with hounds during 
the Yuletide holidays. Very sound 
this was too,—a tip which many old- 
er folk might take with advantage. 
A farmer J met the other day carry- 
ing fodder to his stock in the fields 
said ‘I’ve slipped, slithered and 
stummelled while I’s fair out 0’ 
puff; it’s rum deed getting about 
when it’s so mucky underfoot.”’ Then 
he went on ‘‘You don’t see so many 
of these hikers in the country this 
weather. Them what raves on about 
country life, and thinks farming ts 
all sunshine, honeysuckle, birds sing- 
ing, and warm breezes bringing the 
smell of clover, or new-mown hay, 
should come and have a few days 
looking after stock what’s laid out 


in winter when there’s a _ bit o’ 
rought weather on, then they’d 
know t’other side. My  forelders 


have been in the farming line as far 
back as our old bible dates goes— 
and that’s a bonny long way—but 
I’m not surprised that young folks 
won’t have work on the land today’’. 
His allusion to the family bible was 
of course, to the custom once com- 
mon (and not yet obselete) of enter- 
ing on the blank pages the dates of 
the births and deaths of succeeding 
generations. All doubts and argu- 
ments as to family records could at 
once be settled by reference to the 
bible, and often have entries therein 
been accepted in courts of law. 
The Family Bible 

In many rural households’ the 
family bible was used as a sort of 
‘safe’, Whether because it was a 
bible, because of its size, or because 
it was (and is) usually given a place 
of honour on a mat “‘a-top of the 
press’’, or in the centre of the table 
in that holy of holies the parlour— 
I know not. In some cases it may 
have been that the huge family bible 
was little used, its pages rarely 
turned, and that therefore import- 
ant documents were not likely to pe 
disturbed. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation the fact remains that these 
massive, leather-bound pooks of the 
scriptures were invariably made the 
receptacle for important papers and 
letters, and often for bank notes. In 
the days when paper was much scar- 
cer even than it is today, and when 
there were very few books found in 
the average country house, the fly 
leaves of most of those at every 
farm (and in some squire’s houses 
too) were coverea with the dates 
when mares, cows and pigs were 
“sarved’’, and also with old cures 
for human and stock ailments. Rare- 
ly, however, do we find that such en- 
tries were made in the family bible. 


Reverence, good taste and discrim- 
ination as to the fitness of things, 
allowed nothing to be written there 
save the arrival into, and departure 
from this naughty and wicked world 
of members of the family. There are 
Continued from Page Fifteen 


HERD 
DIRECTORY 


In order to assist readers of The 
Chronicle who pay especial atten- 
tion to maximum production from 
their farms, we present this directory 
of the owners of good herds of the 
country. We hope that it will prove 
of benefit to those who sell and also 
buy. 








MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BEEF CATTLE 
PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
MONOCACY FARMS Frederick, Md. 





VIRGINIA 





CHAPEL HILL FARM 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd sire Eric 2nd of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mgr. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 





MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and polled families 
Will calve to OAKWOOD PURE GOLDx 
A few promising calves (horned and polled) 
now available 
White Post, Va. 





REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDING 
STOCK a 
Inspection Invited — Visitors Welcome 
George Christie Edward Jenkins 
Manager Owner 
RED GATE, MILLWOOD, VA. 





POLLED SHORTHORN BEEF CATTLE 
International Grand Champion Bulls 
on straight Scotch Foundation females. 
Top converters of grass into beef at weight 


for age. 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Farnley Farm White Post, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





OLIVEBOY REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
PRINCE DOMINO (MISCHIEFS) 
JAMES M. WOLFE 
Charles Town, W. Va. Phone 5-F-24 











Herbert’s Hill Farms, Inc. 
R. D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


Breeders of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
the profitable Beef Cattle 


We have consigned for the Regional 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Sale to be 
held at Trenton, N. J. April 20th and 
21st, 1943, a daughter of ENVIOUS 
BLACKCAP B. 10th, a heifer that will 
look well in anybody’s herd. 


JOHN GEROW, Manager 























Learn About the Three 
Kinds of SHORTHORNS 





FREE Booklets 


1“Farm the D ual Way.” 
A practical illustrated 
booklet. Will help you 
make more money on 
your farm with easy 
fleshed, high-producing é 
Milking Shorthorn cows. 2 gaa 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 
and where to buy foun- ~ 
dation stock. : 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.”’ Cram-full of 
educational facts and pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you and 
why they are the Universal Breed. 


Tell us which you want—we'll do the resi 


Awerican SHORTHORN BREEDERS 
Dept. 631 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 
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Our minds ncoturelly turn to Burmah at this time. 
2 is a pony, which with a stablemate was imported 
to England by a certain man named Collingham, back in 
maybe the 1870's. The ponies were the gift ofa 
potentate of Burmah. It offers a fine study of the 
type of sturdy pony used in the north-east corner 
of India. A close inspection will show why these 


foal 
oy 


2r 


little chaps can carry so much weight. A note on 
the back of this picture states that this pony was 
named CHANCE SHOT and won the Gold Cup at Rengoon 
in 1870. 
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Milkman 


PASTEURIZED 
Ch. 1935 


Peake 


Thence back to mare by Byerly Turk (No 


Broomstick 
Eugenia B 


*Peep o' Da 
Nell Olin 


Il *Teddy 
Plucky Liege 


Celt 
Network 


Stakes Winner Two Seasons of $47,220.00 


Winner seven races, was seven times second and two times third 
mont Stakes (1! miles, 2:29 3-5)—hKeating 
Connaught Handicap by six lengths (beating Grey 


third in Flamingo, Christiana Stakes, ete 
PASTEL 
st that ca nd in the stud book 


treme speed over any dist 


PEAKE also produced C 





s winner 





Lady Polka w the Cavalry Memori 
Eurus winner i et 

NETWORK produced 13 winners includin 
Steeplechase etc 

PASTEURIZED is one of the best leoking 
Winner of The Suitable to Produce Hunter C 
liant red chestnut with white markings He 
of quality A be t 1 mov horse with 


FEE $300.00 


ALL MARES ARE SUBJECT TO 
They must be accggmpanied by satisfactory 
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n be Y ! England and 
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RETURN ONE YEAR 


Special terms for Stakes Winners or dams of Stakes Wi 


APPROVAL BY US 
veterinarian’s certificate 


Claimed by December Ist. Not responsible for accident or diseas¢ 


Book Full Seasons 1941 and 1942 


His first crop of foals are now yearlings 


sou will want to breed to PASTEURIZED 


Excellent Facilities for the care of visiting mares 


> a grand lot. 


CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 
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Horsemastership 





By MARGARET DE MARTELLY 


TWO QUESTIONS 





A heated discussion almost always 
has to involve ‘‘women or horses or 
love or war.’”’ So two young Chroni- 
cle readers in a boarding school in 
Maryland settled on horses and a 
rousing argument they had. 

Why worry as to whether or not 
Virgil's Aeneid was turned out in 
iambic anapestic tetrameter, when 
there were horses to talk about. The 
big question was, should or should 
not a horse be jumped on frozen 
ground. 

One contestant said it sharpened 
him up. The other said it injured 
his legs. The climax was a letter to 
The Chronicle, sent on to me by the 
Editor. The answer is they are both 
right. However, as the Arabs said, 
a horse is no better than his legs. 
What good, then, does it do to sharp- 
en him up if, in the process, his legs 
are to be ruined. 

The mechanism of a horse’s hoof 
is so delicate, so intricate and so 
vastly important that it is foolish to 
take the slightest chance. Each part 
has a function to perform, without 
which some other part cannot fun- 
ction. The system or operation be- 
gins with the weight bearing surface 
of the wall of the hoof and _ leg. 
Therefore consideration of what is 
good and what is bad for a horse 
should quite rightly, begin with the 
ground under his feet. 

Frozen ground and hot, baked dry 
earth are practically synonomous as 
to the effect they have on a horse’s 
feet and legs. A hoof striking hard 
ground at an increased gait or in 
jumping, unavoidably produces ex- 
cessive concussion. The horny frog 
and the plantar cushion are the nat- 
ural provisions for counteracting 
the effects of concussion. The plan- 
tar cushion also assists in pumpinz 
circulation through the hoof. 


Excessive concussion brings on 
local over-stimulation, followed by 
almost complete exhaustion of the 


functional activity of both the horny 
frog and the plantar cushion. If the 
practice is often repeated, conges- 
tion and then inflamation develop. 
This condition, sometimes — called 
founder, is the dread disease of lam- 
initis. It is the inflamation of the 
laminae or the sensitive inner wall 
of the hoof. When it becomes chron- 
ic it is most difficult to reliev2 It 
causes structural changes in the 
hoof. These changes bring on impro- 
per articulation of the joints and 
excessive strain on the tendons. 
Navicular disease or coffin joint 
lameness can also-result from pound- 
ing on hard ground. The navicular 
bone and the coffin joint become 
ulcerated. At the beginning, the 
horse stands with his toe pointing 
down. Then he begins to shorten his 
stride and finally, the joint becomes 
inarticulate. The disease is incurable: 
Another ill effect is ‘dry feet’. 
This condition can be the underlying 
cause of contraction of the quarters 
and heels. Contracted feet are very 
Susceptible to thrush. They also re- 
sult in the bruising of the sensitive 
laminae which cover the  latweal 
cartilages. These cartilages. which 
are fastened to the wings of the cof- 
tin bone, ossify, or turn to bone if 
they are injured or harmed in any 
Way. That is what sidebones are. 








—— 












Corns, ringbones, spavins, drop- 
Ped soles and many other ailments 








may result from fast work on hard 
ground. On the other hand, a horse 
may be exposed to these ills, con- 
sistently and for long periods, with 
no ill effects, but such cases are 
rare. In short, all of these dire 
things can happen from fast work 
on hard ground, while once ina 
million times, will they result from 
work on ground in normal condition. 

Of all of these ailments, laminitis 
is probably the most common. It is 
also one of the most devastating, if 
allowed to become chronic. ‘‘Lam- 
inae”’ is the latin word for ‘‘leaves’’. 
The inner walls are made up of leaf- 
like layers. There are two kinds of 
laminae, sensitive and horny. The 
horny laminae is formed from a 
fluid which is secreted by the cor- 
onary band. The sensitive laminae 
correspond to the quick of a finger 
nail. Their function is to secrete the 
fluid which forms the outer wall of 
the hoof and the sole. 


Excessive concussion means con- 
gestion and inflamation. [It there is 
inflamation in the sensitive laminae, 
the outer wall will not be sound. 

There was another question in 
the letter. Iteconcerned stocks. 

Colored stocks are. pretty and 
chic but are only for hacking. Local 
customs sometimes make a practice 
acceptable, though it is not proper 
according to the traditions handed 
down to us. These traditions teil us 
that when hunting, from staff to 
rateatcher, in pink or in  tweeds, 
white stocks are a ‘“‘must’’. 


Good Luck 


Continued from Page Nine 








Yet I was a bit perplexed for now I 
had the country to ride alone all 
right; there was not a soul with 
them. They had run away from the 
Master, field and all! On they came, 
in full cry, the grandest hound- 
music, it seemed to me then, that I 
had ever heard. Now again luck was 
coming to my aid. As the lead 
hounds came over the bank lining 
the road, I caught sight, further up 


the road, of a horseman in a red 
coat, galloping furiously down the 
hill. He and I met almost at the 


point where hounds crossed the road. 
It was a whipper-in. As the last 
hound got off the road and the whole 
pack went screaming on its way, the 
Whip jumped the bank, and believe 
me, I jumped beside him. Where he 
went I would go now for certain. 
And now for luck again, we had only 
three small enclosures before hounds 
came to an overgrown ravine lying 
between two hills, forming a sort 
of canyon with steep sides. This they 
entered in a seething riot right on 
top of the fox, and only a short dis- 
tance further along they rolled him 
over. Now it really looked as if I had 
my trophy. We pulled up and dis- 
mounted, but the Whip to my great 
exasperation, made no move to get 
the fox away from hounds, which 
very quickly would eat him up. Again 
I was at a loss. I did not like to make 
a grab for the fox myself. We had 
entered the ravine at its beginning, 
but where the kill actually occurred, 
the land rose steeply on each side, 
thirty feet or more. Now came the 
last and greatest stroke of luck. In 
another minute or two the fox would 
be hopelessly broken and mangled. 
I looked up the steep side of the 
ravine, all lined with grass, rocks 
and brush, and ‘he most amazing 
sight greeted me. Here came the 


Master sliding down, literally and 
truly, sliding down on the seat of 
his pants! He reached the bottom in 
excellent shape, jumped to his feet, 
took in the scene, saw me standing 
there with, I imagine, with a look 
of tragic disappointment on my face, 
saw hounds breaking the fox and 
the Whip utterly unmoved. With no 
delay at all the Master exclaimed 
“Give him the brush. Get it quick, 
boy, so he can take it back to Amer- 
ica.”’ I already had my knife out, 
the same as had stood me in good 
stead not so long before to make a 
hole in my leather, and at those 
words J] shoved it in the Whip’s 
hand. Another minute and the brush 
was mine, a bit rampled and mussed 
up but a lot petter than no brush. 

The Master kad come from another 
direction, hearing but not seeing his 
hounds, had reached the edge of. the 
ravine on the opposite side from the 
way we had come, heard the racket 
down at the pottom, and knew it was 
a kill. The incline being so steep 
that no horse could make _ it, he 
jumped off and slid down as stated 
above. 

He had come the hard way across 
miles of country and many jumps. 
Hounds had got out of his sight be- 
cause they kept swinging left-hand- 
ed all the time, and he being on the 
outside of the big semi-circie which 
they were describing, had much fur- 
ther t6 go. He had not lost them for 
a minute, however, as shown by his 
timely arrival at the kill. I 
have given almost any thing if I had 
ridden the line myself and got there 
when | did, without the help of that 
blessed For a_ pbrief 
the Master thought I had 
and with a guilty conscience, I fan- 
cied that I caught a look of admira- 
tion in his face. 


would 


road. momert 


done so, 


Some huntsmen would have been 
jealous but not this one. Quickly I 
let the truth be known that my ride 
only a fluke; good luck and 
nothing more. Then he _ laughed 
heartily and was good enough to say 
that it was petter so than if I had 
been left altogether. He derived 
great amusement from the fact that 
I had my knife out and ready when 
he gave the word to take the brush, 
and often The 
has hung on my wall now for six 


years. 


was 


told about it. brush 


si 0 





Farming In England 


Continued from Page Twelve 





exceptions, for I have a copy of the 
“Breeches Bible’ in which is writ- 
ten ‘‘a cure for the bite of a madde 
dogge’’. In view of the fear in which 
our ancestors went of mad dogs, it 
was possibly felt that the quill-pen- 
ned entries as to the treatment of 
those bitten was quite a permissable 
addition to Holy Writ. In many 
households a chapter was read each 
evening before country families went 
to bed, and.often too, the bible was 
used for supersitious purposes. 

As I write I am reminded of the 
story told of a Bishop who was en- 
tertained by a country squire for 
some church function. When the old 
manservant took him an early morn- 
ing cup of tea, his lordship askea 
that a bible be brought to him. The 
veteran retainer soon reappeared 
and handed the Bishop a _ leather 
bound book which was rapidly re- 
turned with the remark “That is a 
Racing Calendar!” The old man re- 
marked ‘‘Mebbe it is, and mebbe it 
isn’t; I can’t read meself, but that’s 
what I allus sees the Squire reading 
on a Sunda’ morning!” 

Reverting to the superstitious use 


of bibles my late father in his ‘“‘York- 
shire Folk Lore”, tell us: 

In the case of an undetected thief, 
a key was placed within the Bible; 
this was bound securely within by 
winding a garter round it, the whole 
being then suspended from a na‘). 
The name of the supposed thief was 
now mentioned three times, and if 
the key turned round, the thief was 
discovered, Very were ths 
rites for discovery of a future hus- 
band. In this case the maiden wish- 
ing to know her fate, had to use one 
of her own garters, and it was need- 
ful that the Bible 
opened at Ruth I. 16.17. Some part 
the key resting on the 
named, the Bible was then closed, 
and the key bound fast with the gar- 
ter, 


similar 


also shouid be 


of verses 


The questioner and some other 
person now seated themselves oppo- 
site each other, each placing an el- 
bow on a bible and resting the opan 
part of the key on their index finger. 
The of the male 
friends of the questioner were men- 
tioned, 


names of several 


the key turning on the name 
of the future husband being uttered. 











Crack Brigade 


Bay H. 1927 
16.2 hands, 914 bone 
Imp. LIGHT BRIGADE— 
CRACK O DOOM by ULTIMUS 





Property of Adolphe Pons 


Crack Brigade’s get have won over 
$300,000, he won the Colorado Stakes 
at two, 2nd to Gallant Fox in Preakness 
and Wood Memorial, third in Youthful 
and Hudson 


Stakes, and won several 
other races. He is very quiet to handle 


and exercise 


Also. made Thoroughbred Hunters, 
Brush, Timber and Show Prospects 
for sale, 


Ample accomodations for 
visiting mares 


$200.00 and return 


CRAWFORD L. TWADDELL 
Fair Acres Westtown, Pa. 























REST AND RELAX AT 


The Homestead Spa 





Virginia Hot Springs 


Far too many executives, under 
terrific pressure ever since Pear! Har- 
bor, are far too close to the break- 
down neither they nor their country 
ean afford, 

The rest and relaxation they must 
have await them at The Homestead, 
America’s famous Spa at Virginia 
Hot Springs. Our natural mineral 
baths and other health aids, the wine- 
like mountain air, and the quiet pat- 
tern of life in the peaceful Alle- 
ghanies are magic tonics for taut 
Derves and exhausted energies. 

Our booklet, “The Homestead Spa,” 
and our special winter rates sent upon 
request. 

Taz Homrsrzap, a 650-room hotel on 

own mountain estate in the Virginia 


Alleghanies, is just overnight from you 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. Ad- 


dress inquiries to Taz Homestean, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 
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WAR and th HORSE 








Cavalry School As 
It Now Functions 


So many of our men intimately 
connected with The Chronicle are go- 
ing or have gone through Fort Riley, 
that it will be enlightening to clear 
up just what the Cavalry School of 
today is composed of. It is very evi- 
dent after reading the article on it 
in the Cavalry Journal that Riley is 
certainly not what it used to be, let 
us say, in the days of Guy V. Henry. 

It has increased its subjects, its 
number of students and the intensity 
of its instruction cycles, which cover 
a 12 week period. 

The Cavalry School is divided into 
6 Departments for the efficient func- 
tion of its training——they are these: 

Department of Horsemanship and 
Horsemastership. 

Department of Motors. 

Department of Communication. 

Department of Tactics. 

Department of Weapons. 

Department of General Instruction 
and Publications. 

To further clarify the proceedure 
through which one of our horsemen 
goes, when he enlists and goes to 
Riley, here is what happens. He is 
first of all given his basic training to 
qualify him as an enlisted man. If 
found qualified, he carries on until 
such time as he may be found fitted 
to be enrolled in an Officers’ Candi- 
date Course. 

This calls for 12 weeks of intensive 
training. Approximately 75% of the 
Officers Candidates and Basic Officer 
Students receive instruction in Me- 
chanized Cavalry and 25% in Horse 
Cavalry. This course is in order to 
qualify certain selected warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army 
of the United States as Second Lieu- 
tenants of either Horse Cavalry or 
Mechanized Cavalry, as they may 
have been previously selected as to 
Group. 

As space will not allow us to fur- 
nish all the details of the various 
departments, that of the Department 
of Horsemanship and Horsemaster- 
ship alone is given, as it is set down 
in the Cavalry Journal, and through 
the courtesy of its Editor we are 
allowed to repeat it. 

1. Animal Management. 

. Horseshoeing. 
. Care and Preservation of leath- 
er equipment. 

4. Pack Transportation. 

5. Horsemanship. 

The samé Officer Candidates also 
receive instruction in Communica- 
tions, Weapons, Tactics and General 
Instruction and Publications. 

In fact, from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
during the entire 12 weeks the stud- 
ent has little or no time to call his 
own. Indeed there is little wonder, 
for he has much to learn in that short 
period of 12 weeks. _ 

Finally, let it be quite clear in the 
minds of everyone who has relations 
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or friends attending the School, that 
each individual who graduates will 
have that School imprinted on him in 
his actions, mental outlook, and his 
relation to his fellow man for the 
rest of his life. Your Regular Army 
Officer will tell you that the best offi- 
cer for duty with troops or any other 
duty for that matter, is he who has 
attained his rank the hard way, for 
they know both sides and have been 
soundly grounded in what they have 
learned. We, of the world of the 
horse, are fortunate indeed to have 
the Cavalry School of Fort Riley to 
adopt our young men as students be- 
fore they go on to Duty with Troops, 
which, a8 they all then hope, is the 
preliminary step to “‘going over.” 


0 
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Riviera County Club 
Gymkhana Tomorrow 


So many schedules of little events 
come in from Tom Pilcher that one 
just overlooks running most of 
them, as he never sends in the re- 
sults. But just in case he doesn’t 
realize that we appreciate what he 
and Snowy Baker are doing out 
there, we are taking cognizance of 
this last one, scheduled to take,place 
on the 20th of this month, this Sat- 
urday. 

It may put the bug in othe: heads, 
when the weather begins to warm up 
in the part of the world where it is 
not always as it is supposed tu be in 
California. Here is the complete 
program. I have not given tiie part 
that has to deal with the ‘filthy 
lucre”’ end of things, but it is reaily 
just nominal and is only cut off to 
save a bit of space. Of course, the 
answer to such events is tv have 
someone at the head who will be en- 
ergetic and painstaking enough to 
put it on—that is the crux of the 
whole thing. It is also worth remem- 
bering that this kind of meeting 
makes for future horse activity, as- 
sures it in fact. Pacific Palicades 
must not be a bad place to live. 

Riviera Country Club Gymkhana 
—Mounted Sports and Polo Carnival 
“The Game is The Thing—Ride and 
Be Ready” Saturday, February 20, 
1943 at 10:30 A. M. 

1. Grand Parade, 
adults and juniors, 
horse and rider. 

2. Horsemanship, open to all child- 
ren who have never won a blue rib- 
bon. 

3. Horsemanship, open to 
children, 16 years and under. 

4. Hunters shown in hand, best 
type. 

’ 6. Driving event, open to all. 

6. Jumping for juniors—6 jumps, 
3 foot, 3 inches. 

7. Open jumping—-6 jumps at 4 
feet high. 

8. Western class, performance of 
horse and rider and equipment to 
count. 

9. Hunter hacks open to all. walk, 
trot and canter. 

10. Relay flag race. 

11. Musical] stalls. 

The Mike Curtiz Trophy For 
Sportsmanship and All-Round 
Horsemanship Will Be Awarded. 

12:30—Sports lunch in clubhouse. 





open to. all 
best turned out 


all 


2:30—Mixed polo game on No. 2 
field, Sunday, February 21st. 

10:30—Special 2 hour controlled 
ride Sunday 2ist—all are cordially 
invited to join the 10:30 ride led by 


Snowy Baker. 
12:30—Polo and riders lunch at 


Letters To Editor 


Continued from Page Ten 


during the 1943 Spring Meeting. 

It is proposed that a portion of the 
mezzanine floor of the Club House 
Stand, immediately back of the Turf 
and Field Club Section, will be ar- 
ranged and set aside for the Turf 
and Field Club Membership with bar 
and restaurant, catered by Harry M. 
Stevens, Inc., which it is believed will 
prove quite satisfactory and attrac- 
tive to our Members and their Guests. 

Henry W. Bull, President 
Executive Committee 
J. Henry Alexandre, Chairman 
Frederic Stevens Allen 
Deering Howe 
Theodore J. Knapp 
W.Goadby Leow 
February 15, 1943. 
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Thirty Years Ago 





Dear Editor. 

J read with much interest the arti- 
cle by A. Henry Higginson which 
appeared in The Chronicle of Jan. 
8th, under the title of ‘‘A day in the 
Brandywine Country Thirty Years 
ago.’ AS one who was and is a mem- 
ber of the field. at Brandywine, I 
remember Thompson well, aud what 
a grand huntsman he was, Certainly 
he did show excellent sport with the 
fine pack of English hounds which 
had been so well developed by Mr. 
Charles E. Mather, I cannot how- 
ever, share Mr. Higginson’s regret 
that ‘‘The Present Master deemed it 
better to give up the old strains 
which his father loved so well, and 
to substitute in their place native 
hounds, whose ancestry does NOT 
trace back to Belvoir Weathergage 
76,”° good as the English pack was 
1 am firmly of the opinion that the 
change was a wise one and has re- 
sulted in a better day in and day 
out performance on the part. of 
hounds under climatic and ground 
conditions existing in the Brandy- 
wine country. Certainly the pleasure 
of the field has been greatly increas- 
ed by the volume and quality of the 
music of the present pack and this 
difference alone in my opinion would 
amply justify the change; aside 
from the many other advantages of 
the American Hound. 

Another thing, the “Mr. Jones” 
mentioned in the article was more 
outspoken in the expression of his 
sentiments than were other land 
owners, but the fact remains that 
this sentiment did exist to a large 
The English hounds were 
never locally popular, whereas the 
present American pack attracts a 
very considerable field of local fol- 
lowers. 

The decision that American 
hounds are better adapted to most 
American hunting countries than 
are English hounds was not a revolu- 
tionary one on the part of the pre- 
sent Master of the Brandywine. An 
examination of the official Annual 
Roster of the organized hunts of 
America 1942-43 published in The 
Chronicle Oct. 23rd, ’42 lists 132 
hunts—of these 6 are inactive, 3 
maintain Harrier packs and 23 main- 
tain packs for drag hunting exclu- 
sively; leaving just 100 packs main- 
tained for hunting the fox, (some of 
these packs hunt also coyote and 
wolf). 

Of these 100 packs 58 have only 


extent. 





the Gunyah—all welcome. 
2:30—1st three chukkers of 

Hanns Ditishiem Polo tournament. 
3:15—Junior bareback jumping. 
3:30—2nd three polo chukkers. 


American Hounds, 12 have Ameri- 
can and Cross-breds and 7 have 
Cross-breds; 12 have various com- 
binations of American, English and 
Cross-breds and one pack has Welsh 
hounds only, while only 10 packs 
have English hounds exclusively. 

It is true that the hounds of this 
“So called American pack’, as Mr. 
Higginson teims them, cannot trace 
ancestry to Belvoir Weathergage 76, 
but they are living this down quite 
successfully—finding their foxes 
day after day and accounting for 
most of them. Living as he does in 
England, it is probably difficult for 
Mr. Higginson to realize the degree 
of perfection that American packs 
have achieved, just as our so-called 
American soldiers seem to be giving 
a pretty good account of themselves 
in spite of the fact that few if any 
of them can trace their ancestry to 
the Duke of Larlboro. 


Sincerely, 
Kenneth L. Caswell. 
The Spring Farm, RFD. 6 
Westchester, Pa. 
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Not Always Height 


Dear Editor: 





[ just received the following from 
Harry LaMontagne, aow at Aiken, 
S._C. 

“Thanks for The Chronicle, with 
your interesting article regarding 
The Two Napoleons (of War and 
Finance). 

I am afraid, however, that few 
people will be interested. I am as- 
tonished at what you say regarding 
Marengo only 14.1 Messonnier made 
him look much bigger than that at 
Friedland, and in the ‘‘Retreat from 
Moscow.” 

Yes, Marengo was only 14.1 in 


1815, but Hyperion, Lord Derby’s 
winner of the Derby about 120 
years later was only 15.1—which 


shows conclusively that it is not al- 
ways the height of a horse at the 
wither. 

Harry Worcester Smith. 


0. 
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Sunshine For Jack 


Dear Editor: 

Just a line to let you know how 
much your swell paper has done for 
me. Have been in the hospital for 
5 months, and it does get tiresome at 
times, but thanks to the kindness of 
my good friend, William F. Dobbs of 
Jericho, Long Island, at Christmas 
time, he had The Chronicle sent to 
me each week, and the sunshine that 
it brings to me every time, it is 4 
God send to say the least. 

Your splendid paper brings back to 
me the wonderful days at Belmont, 
with Pete Bostwick stealing the show 
and now he is in the biggest show of 
all. Then those days at Far Hills 
when Billie Dobbs ran King John 
who has since gone to ‘‘Horse Hea- 
ven’. Those days and nights whet 
Mr. Dobbs rode to new glory at the 
yarden Horse Show in New York. 

_Spent a few (too few) glorious 
days, on my last furlough at the 
Jericho estate of Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs 
and dropped in at Piping Rock to 
look over the horses. 

Please say ‘‘hello” to all my good 
friends in the racing, hunt and show 
world. Would appreciate your let- 
ting them know where I am, I neve 
did. May God bless you and your 
paper. 


Sincerely yours, 
Pfc. Jack Murphy, 
Station Hos., 
Fort Story, Va. 
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os ee 
Willoughby Bassets 


Gentlemen: 

It occurred to me that you might 
be interested in having the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter received 
from my cousin-in-law in ‘England. 
Having gone to England seven years 
ago for a season’s fox hunting and 
never come home, his interest in 
hunting has apparently not been 
entirely interrupted by the war, for 
he writes as follows concerning a 
Christmas leave from the Royal 
Military College: 

“The day after Christmas—com- 
monly known as Boxing Day over 
here—I took hounds out for a bit 
of sport and although [I only told 
one farmer of my intention to do so, 
I had fifty-two people following on 
foot and twelve turned up on horse. 
In these days of war, one turns a 
very blind eye to _ followers’ on 
horse. The important thing is that 
people in England continue to take 
an interest in hounds.” 

The hounds referred to are the 
Willoughby Bassets, the property 
of Major Robert Peel (Mrs. Peel, 
incidentally, has been living in War- 
renton). My  cousin-in-law, Mr. 
Lowinger, has hunted these hounds 
with Major Peel for the past sever- 
al years. To me, his casual comment 
seems important because it indicat- 
es that interest in hunting in Eng- 
land has by no means been entirely 
killed by the war and we can all 
hope that the same will prove to be 
the case over here. 

Very truly yours, 
Marjorie D. Bondy. 
J acpeemaily ¥ 


Bethel Lake 


It has been my thought at various 
times to write and tell you about our 
hunting, but the situation has been 
changing so constantly that it has 
seemed a little indefinite, to say the 
least. 

We have always been a private 
pack and as such have had a small 
following; by now we are a family 
organization and often [ have only 





_my hired man for company. We have 


been hunting 11 couple on about a 
day a week basis. Hare have been 
plentiful, but the weather has been 
unusually unfavorably. Of course we 
have considerable difficulty covering 
our entire country, luckily that di- 
rectly adjoining the kennels on the 
North, east and south is available 
without transportation. I’ll quote 
from my hunting record this week’s 
hunt which was better than usual be- 
Cause of excellent scent. 

This day was supposed to be a holi- 
day, I got home from the office at 
3:30; this of course is typical and 
what you expect. ‘‘Friday, February 
12. Lincoln’s Birthday—clear, cold, 
30 degree southwest wind. 10 1-2 
couple hounds met at 3:45 p. m. 
Ground very wet and sloppy. Drew 
over Grier’s Bridge into J. Kincaid’s 
apple orchard. Scent was excellent 


and hounds found several cold lines 


Schooling Shows 


Continued from Page One 


the final scoring, was held January 
31. Mrs. Walker P. Buel (Polly 
Brand) acted as judge instead of in 
her usual capacity as general chair- 
man. The second regular show is to 
be held this coming Sunday, Febru- 
ary 14, with the rest of the series 
coming up every other Sunday until 
the first of May. Mr. Louis Collister 
is to be the judge for this one. 

Miss Dorothy Kaple is _ general 
chairman of these events and will 
appoint a different group of Junior 
riders to assist her at each show. 
Her sister, Miss Ruth Kaple, is act- 
ing as ring clerk through out the 
series. These shows, like the annual 
Kirtland Junior Horse Show, are 
limited to riders under nineteen 
years of age. 

The Schooling Shows have proved 
a great success here in Cleveland. 
This makes the third season for 
them. They give the less experienced 
riders the opportunity to acquire the 
experience and poise which are es- 
sential for successful appearances in 
the larger Horse Shows. They also 
create an enthusiasm for riding 
among the younger people who are 
not in a position to own their own 
horses at the present time. The com- 
mittee makes it a point to have sep- 
arate classes for school owned and 
privately owned horses. 

Four ribbons are awarded in each 
class and at the final show of the 
series trophies are presented to ihe 
boy and to the girl winning the most 
points on school owned horses and 
to the hoy and to the girl winning 
the most points on privately owned 
horses, Needless to say that toward 
the end of these shows there is a 
great deal of rivalry and excitement. 

Attached you will find a list of 
the events scheduled for the show 
on the fourteenth. We shall try to 
keep you posted on the results and 
the items of interest in connection 
with the rest of these if you are in- 
terested. 


Mr. Richard T. Lavery is now head 





immediately; they carried through 
the orchard to the large cut-over soy 
bean field and put up the hare. The 
Jack ran south for % mile and 


hounds came to a check in the young 
peach orchard. I cast back and had 
the hare up, this time it ran west 
across an old corn field, a rye field, 
and disappeared in the woods above 
Bethel Lake. 

Hounds never left the line and 
went in the woods, but the hare had 
not gone in very far and as soon as 
the pack was in the woods, she came 
out a few yards north and sped 
through the orchard to the north with 
hounds in full cry, not far behind. 
Hounds came to a complete loss at 
the Delksboro Road. In the mean- 
time, 21% couple of puppies aided by 
Marksman had put up another hare 
and carried it to a check well south, 
but now gave up and came back to 
the horn. I cast through the orchard 
and hounds entered a small patch of 
uncut soy beans. Bosun suddenly 
gave tongue in a most determined 
fashion, joined by the other hounds. 
At this moment we heard the unmis- 
takable squall of a’ caught rabbit. To 
my surprise the hare had tried to 
sneak out of the soy beans, on the 
short side, only to be surrounded by 
the puppies. who made short work of 
her. Having had enough excitement 
for one day, we returned to kennels 
at 5 p.m. We certainly enjoy read- 
ing the Chronicle. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas L. Grier 


Riding Master at the Academy and 
is in charge of all classes. George 
Carter continues as manager. 

Results of first schooling show, 
Jan. 31, 1943. (Total number of 
entries—120). 

Class No. 1. Handy Hunter. Open 
to all. 1. Diamond Star, Joe O’Neill; 
2. Hard Times, Dorothy Hosford; 3. 
Sweeper, Gertrude Perkins; 4. Amer- 
ican Lady, Barbara Black. 

Class No. 2. Pair Class. School 
Owned Horses. Riders to be 12 years 
and under. 1. Silver Dollar, Bar- 
bara Hitchcock, Skiddoo, Robert 
Paxton; 2. Black Night, Betty Black, 
Moonshine, Carol Comey; 3. Poncho, 
Leona Glover, Grumpey, Jane Mac- 
Mahon; 4. Kiddem, Lois Williams, 
Rusty, Margot Avery. 

Class No. 3. Gymkhana Event 
(Round Robin). Open to All. 1. 
Carol Comey; 2. Betty O’Neill; 3. 
Sally Stewart; 4. No award. 21 en- 
tries in this event. Fourth place 
winner could not be determined. 

Class. No. 4. Hunter Hack, Divi- 
sion A. Rider to be 12 years and 
under. 1. Victory Girl, Kay Johnson; 
2. Impulse, Kate Ireland; 3. Tinker 
Toy, Betty O’Neill; 4. Red Queen, 
Betty Black. 

Class No. 5. Hunter Hack, Divt- 
sion B. Riders to be 13 years and 
under 19. 1. American Lady, Bar- 
bara Black; 2. Brown Sugar, Sally 
Bassichis; 3. Hard Times, Dorothy 
Hosford; 4. Diamond Star, Joe 
O’Neill. 

Class No. 6 Hersemanship, Divt- 
sion A. Horses Privately Owned. 
Riders to be 9 years and under, 1. 
Barbara Engel, Velmah; 2. Mary 
Engel, Lucky; 3. Billy O’Neill, Sue; 
4. Kay Jolinson, Victory Girl. 

Class No. 7. Horsemanship, Divi- 
sion B. Horses School Owned. Riders 
to be 9 years and under. 1. Betsy 
Wychgel, Trumpet; 2. Patsy Ireland, 
Roman Nose; 3. George Scragg, 
Carry On; 4. Jimmy Easley, Silver 
Dollar. 

Class No. &. Horsemanship, Open 
to Riders of East High School. 1. 
Pat Bergen, Wild Honey; 2. Mar- 
jorie Klug, Trumpet; 3. Patty Sil- 
versides, Dakota; 4. Gloria West, 
Raffles. 

Class No. 9. Horsemanship. Horses 
School Owned. Riders to be 10 years 
and over. 1. Shirley O’Brien, Dun 
Horse; 2. Betty Hadden, Shadow; 3. 
Joan Paxton, Tommy; 4. Leona 
Glover, Grumpey. 

It might be interesting to add 
here that at each performance there 
is one class given over to pupils in 
the various school through out 
Cleveland. At the final show the 
winners in these classes will compete 
against each other. 


Horse Psychology 


Continued from Page Bleven 


trained horse can be trusted as far 
as you can throw him! Regardless 
of how well schooled the animal may 
be, it is ‘‘equine nature” for him to 
take advantage of an _ inattentive 
rider and do something wrong. Any 
and all jumpers will refuse a jump 
if given a sleepy ride. They will run 
out on a rider whose reins are 
thrown away and who takes it for 
granted that his horse will jump. 
The only way a horse may be trust- 
ed might be in his stable manners. 
That is, a kind mannered horse in 
the stable is quite unlikely to kick 
or bite when being worked on, un- 
less the groom pinches him when 
saddling or tickles him when grocm- 
ing. The experienced horseman never 
trusts his horse when mounted, Par- 
haps it is the horse’s sense of humor 
or desire to be contrary, but he wil) 
always take advantage of a rider 
who will let him. 

The question has often been rais- 
ed, ‘‘Does the horse have a sense of 
humor?” In the writer’s opinion, he 
definitely has, although the equine 
sense of humor differs from ours in 
that it lacks refinement. This quall- 
ty often makes the horse a crude, 
practical joker. For example, take a 
horse that is turned loose in a corm 
ral. He is “fat and sassy” and feels 
good to be alive. A man is standing 

Continued on Page Twenty 
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Please Sign Your 
Prospective List 


The space in The Chronicle which 
has been used for the past few weeks 
for prospective subscribers has been 
very successful. As each name is 
sent in, we mail the person a copy 
of The Chronicle and a return en- 
velope for his use in subscribing. To 
date we have mailed quite a few 
copies throughout the.country and 
wish to thank the following persons 
who are among those sending in 
lists: 

Harry Worcester Smith, R. C. 
Forbes, Col. Paul H. Morris, Mrs. 
Sidney Watters, Mr. McBride, Major 
Cc. L. Edwards, Miss Mabel Owen, 
Miss R. Keim, Mrs. R. W. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Margaret de Martelly, Louis A. 
Nelson, James C. Evans and G. W. 
Stephens, Jr. 

Some of the lists submitted were 
not signed by the sender and others 
bad “business” signatures whick 
were not discernible. This prevents 
our giving credit to the proper per- 
sons which we should like very 
much to do. 








SUGGESTED 


PROSPECTS 








These people may like to subscribe to The 
Chronicle, if they have not already done so. 
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Thoroughbred Horses In California 





BY 


CHARLES E. 


PERKINS 





Continued From Last Week 


The first of the conspicuously 
successful race horses from Santa 
Anita was a mare bred in California 
by Theo Winters—Mollie McCarthy. 
She won all her 13 start8 in Cali- 
fornia, and in fast ‘ime, until she 
met Ten Broeck at Lexington in a 


match race of 4 heats at a mile each 
unbeaten, and it was said 
at the that Mollie McCarthy 
was not at her best as she had travel- 
under the then 
conditions, 
days 
lame, 
necessitating a letup in work. 

As time went on Santa Anita 
really hit its stride, and I believe at 
Saratoga in one season Baldwin won 
Gano and Vol- 
winners; the 
won $78,000 
amount con- 
and 


she 
sine 


was 
time 
distance 


1 
ed a long 


primitive transportation 
and a few 
been 
her 


unacclimated, 
the match had 


was 


before 


15 out of 25 starts 
. 


ante were *consistent 
latter, by 


in one year, an 


Grinstead, 
amazing 
the value of 


sidering purses 


stakes in those days compared with 


the values today, and among other 
races won the American Derby of 
1885. In fact, 1885 was a great year 


for Baldwin, for in that year Los 
Angeles and Emperor Of Norfolk 
were foaled at Santa Anita. 


Los Angeles in 65 starts won 47, 
placed 11 times, and showed 7 times. 
She won the Saratoga Cup and Spin- 
away and Kenna Stakes, and in 1888 
the Kansas City and Latonia Derbies. 

Emperor Of Norfolk, by Norfolk 
from Marian by Malcolm, was one of 
the greatest horses bred in the West. 
He was never beaten by a horse of 
his own age. At 2 years he won 12 


of 18 starts. At 3 he took 9. out of 


11. In 1888 he won The American 
Derby, and in the same year the 
Dwver and Swift Stakes. As a sire 
he got, among many other winners, 
the great Americus, which after 
winning major stakes in America 


was sold to Richard Croker and con- 
tinued in England a_ successful 
career, both as a race horse and as 
a sire. Santiago won the Drexel and 
Sheridan Stakes. Sinaloa IT took the 
Alabama Stakes in 1890 and was 
accounted the best filly of her year. 

In 1891 Rey El Santa Anita was 
foaled. As a 3-year-old he won The 
American Derby in the then record 
time of 2:36 and took the World’s 
Fair Derby, beating Domino ridden 
by Tarel. He the Broadway 
Stakes and was finally leased to 
Richard Croker and sent abroad. 

In 1907 Baldwin opened Santa 
Anita as a modern race course but 


won 


he died in 1909 just before the enact- 
ment of the anti-betting law which 
closed racing in California for near- 
ly a generation. 

However, it should not be suppos- 
ed that Haggin and Baldwin were 
the only successful breeders of Thor- 
oughbreds west of the Rockies. They 
were perhaps the most conspicuous, 
but from the modest beginning of 
the Williamson Brothers importa- 
tion in 1854, breeding farms sprang 
up all over the state. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 

associated with the early 
of Thoroughbred horses in 
Governor Leland 


ing men 
history 
California was 
Stanford. 

Leland Stanford was born in 1824 
in the Mohawk Valley in the state 
of New York, and came to California 
via the 38-day Nicaragua route, ar- 
riving in San Francisco in the sum- 
mer of 1852. He was primarily a 
merchant and owned a large empor- 
Sacramento which described 
“Merchants and Wholesale 
Provisions, Groceries, 
Cigars, Oils ‘and 
Camphene, Flour, Grain, Produce, 
Mining Supplies, Implements and 
ete.’”?” He amassed a fortune from his 
mercantile enterprises and from 
other sources and was elected Gover- 
nor in 1861, and was one of the 
which financed the building 
of the railroad across the Sierras 
and through Nevada to a_ junction 
with the Union Pacific at Promon- 
tory Point, west of Salt Lake City 
in Utah. 

Governor Stanford’s first love was 
the standard-bred but he was a great 
believer in the reintroduction of 
Thoroughbred blood. For this pur- 
pose he brought the best Thorough- 
breds into California and by cross- 
ing them with standard-breds he 
produced some of the greatest trot- 
ting horses of that era. 


ium in 
itself as 
Dealers in 
Wines, Liquors, 


group 


Governor Stanford imported a 

number of English mares, among 
others *Teardrop, which came to 
California in foal to MacGregor and 
produced *Brutus, who later sired 
the great race mare Lucrezia Borgia. 
This mare, foaled at the Elmwocd 
Stud of Charles T. Boots, set an 
American record at four miles which 
stood for many years. 
*Hercules stood at Elmwood in those 
faraway days. He came from WUng- 
land and walked across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

Think of it! Charlie Boots 
his father before him have 


and 
bred 
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These people may like to subscribe to The 
Chronicle, if they have not already done so. 
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horses at Elmwood for over 8:0 
years, and it would indeed he idle 
to talk about Thoroughbred horses 
in California without paying a tri- 
bute to Charlie Boots. He kept on 
breeding Thoroughbreds at Elmwood 
all through the dark years when 
there was no racing and he, perhaps 
as much as any other’ individual, 
was responsible for the passage of 
the 1935 law which brought racing 
back to California. Charlie Boots 
has, I think, bred, raised and train- 
ed more good horses than any man 
now living on the Coast. He is a 
gentleman sportsman of che 
first water. 


and a 


Governor Stanford was’ perhaps 
more studiously inclined than any 
of the other large breeders in Calt- 
fornia. He was particularly ivterest- 
ed in the mechanics of a horse at 
speed, and believing that the camera 
did not lie, he developed what was 
really the genesis of the moving 
picture. 

At his private track at Paio Alto 
he lined up a battery of cameras 
placed close together, to the 
shutter of each of which was at- 
tached a thread, which was fastened 
to the opposite side of the track. As 
the horse passed in front of the bat- 
tery of cameras he successively broke 
the threads, tripping the shutters, 
and the result was a series of stills 
which showed the horse’s position 
at every phase of his stride. It was, 
I believe, the first time that any ac- 
curate information was had as te a 
horse’s exact position at every stage 
of his movement, either at a trot 
or a gallop. 


quite 


Later the mechanism was improv- 
ed until with a battery of 24 camer- 
as placed one foot apart, and by les- 
sening their exposures to one five- 


thousandth of a second and tripping 
the shutters in succession by an 
electrical device, he succeeded in 
producing what was almost a moving 
picture of a horse in motion—an 
especially good one illustrating tke 
entire stride of the Thoroughbred 
Anderson moving at the rate of a 
mile in 1:42. 

There were a good many other 
men who brought good horses to 
California and pred good horses. 

William O’B. McDonough import, 
ed *Ormonde from the Argentine, 
whence he had come from England 
*Ormonde in 18383 won the Derby 
at Epsom, the Si. Leger Stakes, and 
the Two Thousand Guineas. He eet 
but few foals but he 4:1 get Ormon. 
dale, winner of the Futurity in 1905 
and still found in the pedigrees of 
many of our best horses. 

Pierce Brothers bred a lot of good 
horses at Santa Rosa Stock Farm, 
and William McMurray founded the 
Rancho Santa Ysabel at San Luis 
Obispo. Captain G. A. Johnson was 
breeding Thoroughbreds near the 
Mexican border as far back as 1880, 
and near the turn of the century 
William Oxnard of Oxnard had a 
sizeable stud before he went to live 
in the Bust and moved his stud to 
Virginia. 

And then in 1910 the axe fell and 
a wave of reform drowned the Thor- 
oughbred breeding industry »n the 
Coast. Without betting racing can- 
not survive, and without racing the 
breeding of race horses cannot sur- 
vive. What happened here has hap- 
pened elsewhere and the picture is 
too depressing to linger over. 

Years passed. Only a handful of 
devotees kept on breeding a _ few 
Thoroughbred horses. Almost no 

Continued on Page Nineteen 








Suitable to produce :— 


mares. 


CLEVELAND BAYS 
Standing In North America 


During The Season 


I. High class heavyweight hunters out of Thoroughbred 


II. Middleweight active farm horses. 
III. Ride and drive horses for general purpose use. 





FARNLEY LEADER 
E. C. BOTHWELL, Greensburg, Pa. 
IMP. LORD WESTERDALE 
WILLIAM BOVAIRD, Brampton, Ontario 


IMP. MORNING STAR 
MRS. CHARLES Z. CASE, Agent, Avon, New York 
(Property of U. S. Remount Service) 
FARNLEY FAVORITE : 
G. H. COLE, Warsaw, Missouri 
FARNLEY TOPPER 
E. IRVING ELDRIDGE, Madison Mills, Va. 
IMP. GLENHOLME 
GLENSTAR 
T. F. SIMMONS, Newtown Square, Pa. 
IMP. CLEVELAND FARNLEY 
IMP. ORION 
A. MACKAY SMITH, Farnley Farm, White Post, Va. 


FARNLEY SKYROCKET 
MELVIN A. SOUZA, R. R. 1, Hagerstown, Md. 


IMP. FRYUP KING 
(CHARLES TILGHMAN, Princess Anne, Md. 








For stud fees and other information write to the above-listed 
owners or agents. 
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California Horses 
Continued From Page Eighteen 


Thoroughbreds were brought into 
the state and thousands were ship- 
ped out to England, to France, to 
South America, and to Australia. We 
lost most of the good blood we had, 
and so when through the tireless 
efforts of a few sportsmen racing 
was revived by the bill which leguali- 
zed pari mutuel betting in 1935, 
California was almost stripped of 
plood stock. 

This law provided, among other 
things, for a Horse Racing Board 
with wide powers. Carleton F. Burke, 
who-had been one of those particu- 
larly respontible for passage of the 
bill, was the Board’s first chairman. 
A horseman all his life, a nationally- 
known polo player, a great sports- 
man—no better selection could have 
been made, and under his able and 
intelligent direction Thoroughbred 
racing was brought back on a more 
orderly and a more intelligent basis 
than it had ever been in the old days 
of independent track operations. 

Things soon began to hum. Santa 
Anita was built, appropriately 
enough, on the very land where 
Lucky Baldwin bred his good horses 
more than a generation before. From 
the grandstand you can look across 
the infield, sparkling with flowers, 
to the Sierra Madres gleaming in 
the distance—sometimes their sum- 
mits snow-covered while next to the 
race track people are picking orang- 
es, 

The Santa Anita Meeting is a win- 
ter meeting. It was a success from 
the start. The track is excellent; the 
staff, with Doctor Strub at its head, 
is most capable and business-like: 
all of the appointments have been 
well conceived and well carried out. 
With the $100,000 Santa An'ta 
Handicap at the top, the list of stak- 
es and purses is liberal, with the re- 
sult that the meeting has always at- 
tracted the highest-class horses. 

On the west side of Los Angeles, 
nearer the sea and therefore cooler, 
Hollywood Park has its meeting in 
the summer. What has been said of 
Santa Anita applies heré also, ex- 
cept that the setting is not quite so 
impressive. It is an excellent m2at- 
ing in every respect. 

Another summer meeting is in the 
South at Del Mar, not far from San 
Diego. This is also a new track, built 
largely by the initiative of that good 
sportsman Bing Crosby. Everyone 
likes to go there. It is not as exten- 
Sive as Santa Anita or Hollywood 
Park, but the racing is good and the 
whole atmosphere of the meeting is 
most friendly and perhaps has in it 
a little more sporting feelinz than 
some of the other tracks which have 
heen developed along more commer- 
clal lines. 

In the North, historic Tanforan, 
near San Francisco, has been re- 
Invenated. It always was a good 
track and still fs, and the meetings 
there and at the new track at Bay 
Meadows, a little way down the 
Neninsula, are in a way, perhaps, a 
little more cozy than the meetings 
at the big tracks in the South. These 
Northern tracks hold their meetings 
in the spring and in the fall and their 
whole equipment and managerient 
{8 excellent, 

Under the provisions of the 1935 
hw very generous provision was 
sna for the support of county, 
hehe and local fairs. Many of them 
ies racing, so that before the pre- 

war there was racing of a sort 
ell the year around. 
* ga the 1925 law also provided 
at each race meeting at least 


one race each day must be provided 
for California-bred horses, and 
since in addition generous stakes 
were provided by the larger tracks 
for California-bred horses, there 
grew up an excellent market for 
horses foaled in California. 

The present Horse Racing Board 
has ruled that after a certain date 
a horse, to be eligible for California- 
bred races, must not only be foaled in 
California but must have been con- 
ceived in California, and the dam 
must have remained in California 
continuously during the period of 
gestation. It is said that this rule 
was made in order to protect the 
small breeder who could not afford 
to send mares to high-class horses 
standing outside of the state, as well 
as to protect the California breeder 
against breeders from neighboring 
states who sent their mares intc¢ 
California to drop their foals and 
after doing so took them home. 
Whatever the reasons were for this 
rule, I think it will have a tendency 
to lower the standard of horses eli- 
gible for California-bred races. 

In addition to the construction of 
the race tracks briefly mentioned, 
the California Breeders Association 
was organized shortly after the pas- 
sage of the 1935 law. The Assozta- 
tion works closely with the Horse 
Racing Board, it represents’ the 
Board in the registration of Cali- 
fornia-bred horses, holds annual 
(sometimes semi-annual) sales, and 
generally endeavors to give service 
to the breeders of the state. 

Largely through the efforts of 
the Association a Thoroughbred 
breeding project was established at 
the California Polytechnic School at 
San Luis Obispo. A half dozen Thor- 
oughbred mares were donated to the 
project by members of the Associa- 
tion, the object being to stimulate 
an interest in the breeding and rear- 
ing of Thoroughbred horses amcng 
the younger people throughout the 
state. 


The reader by this time might 
well ask “‘What has happened since 
1935 with the building of race tracks 
and organization of the Breeders 
Association and all the other things 
that followed the legalization of bet- 
ting on horse races?” 


Well, what happened was just 
what you would expect, only a little 
more so. IT have tried to point out 
that Californians have always heen 
interested in horses from the days of 
the Spanish occupation, and even in 
the dark years from 1910 to 1935 
when there was no racing, horses 
still played a large part in the amuse- 
ments of the people. If it wasn’t 
Palominos it might be polo pon'es 
or quarter horses or stock horses, 
and it is a fact that at many of the 
California Horse Shows the hurter 
classes had more entries than any 
other classes, in spite of the fact 
that there is no riding to hounds in 
the state, and so what happened 
when racing was revived was just 
about what the background caled 
for. Everyone went to the races that 
could get there. 

The purses and stakes for Cali- 
fornia-bred horses tempted a great 
many people into wanting to own or 
to breed a race horse. The demand 
for horses, elther breeding stock or 
yearlings or horses in training, was 
tremendous. Hardly a week passed 
but a new breeding venture was 
started, all the way from the man 
who had one or two mares to Mr. 
Louis B. Mayer of movie fame, who 
started on nearly as big a buying 
spree as Mr. Haggin had many years 
before. 

Many well bred stallions were {m- 


ported from the East and from 
abroad, most of them with good race 
records; a few, like Flying Ebony, 
which had proved their ‘value as 
stock horses. In a few years there 
were relatively more high-class stal- 
lions than mares. Many of the latter 
were acquired via the claiming 
route. 

It was a wonderful spot for peo- 
ple from outside who had outworn 
or inferior mares to dispose of, Pre- 
bably a good many mistakes were 
made, but why wouldn’t there be? 
Here was a horse-hungry. generation 
that had had no experience with race 
horses. Some owners were wise 
enough or lucky enough to get first- 
class horses. 

Charles §. Howard was perhaps 
the outstanding example. He had 
Seabiscuit, the world’s record money- 
winner until Whirlaway came along, 
and he had *Kayak II, Porters Cap, 
and Mioland, which although not 
bred in California was bred on the 
Coast in Oregon, and certainly this 
group of horses carried their end 
of the plank against all comers. I do 
not think it was all luck, because I 
do know you can’t tell Tom Smith 
much about horses, whether it is a 
cow pony on the Wyoming range or 
a stake horse at Belmont Park 

And so breeding Thoroughbreds 
in California had been reborn and 
was going ahead by leaps and 
bounds! 

And then came Pearl Harbor and 
military expediency closed the Santa 
Anita Meeting at the last minute: 
None of the other tracks opened ex- 
cept Bay Meadows, which conducted 
a successful meeting just ended. It 
was successful in that it gave Cali- 
fornia breeders a chance to try their 
young horses, and it made quite a 
hatful of money for war relief agen- 
cies. 

It is all too bad but it can’t be 
helped. It has probably curtailed 
breeding operations somewhat put in 
the end perhaps that will eliminate 
some mares which never should have 
been pred. I don’t think anyone has 
disposed of their good mares. A few 
newcomers have had faith enough 
to join the breeders’ ranks. We have 






always been able to breed horses of 
the highest class and we were begin- 
ning to do so again. 

None of us know how long the 
war will last and it is true that due 
to our location we may not have 
much racing for the duration, and 
perhaps as a result some of the more 
commercially-minded breeders may 
drop out, but I doubt very much if 
the group which is really the back- 
bone of breeding out here will do 
more than curtail their operations 
temporarily, because all doubt as to 
the way Californians would support 
racing after it had been dead for a 
generation is settled 


Are we discouraged? Not a bit! 
When the war is over the sun will 
shine again on the breeds of Thor- 
oughbred horses as surely as it will 
continue to ripen the fruit cn Cali- 
fornid’s foothills and in its lovely 
valleys. 

I am indebted to Mr. Lemist Esler 
and to the California Breeders Asso- 
ciation for much of the information. 
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Va. Horses to Penna. 

Sidney Glass of Westchester, Pa., 
has brought 3 Thoroughbred yearl- 
ings, a 2-year-old and a 4-year-old in 
Virginia within the last week. These 
colts have been picked for racing and 
top show prospects. They are by 
Blenheim, Grand Time and other 
stallions which have proven. 


2nd Lt. Henry Frost, Jr. 

The former gentleman steeplechase 
rider and trainer, Henry Frost, has 
just graduated with the 21st class of 
the Armored Force Officer Candidate 
School at Fort Knox, Ky. 2nd Lt. 
Frost and the other graduates are 
now awaiting assignment to armored 
divisions and tank battalions. 


Piedmont Point-to-Point Cancelled 


Lt. Paul Mellon is staying at 
Rokeby and taking advantage of his 
furlough from Fort Riley to check 
over his ’chasers, brood mares and 
farm. He has decided that the Pied- 
mont Point-to-Point will not be run 
this year because of prevailing condi- 
tions. 


2 Maryland Meets Cancelled 


There will be no 50th running of 
the Maryland Hunt Cup for the dura- 
tion. Charles B. Reeves, acting 
sec’y of the Maryland Hunt Cup com- 
mittee, said that his group had voted 
to indefinitely postpone the event 
solely because of the existing war 
conditions. This year would have 
been the 3rd running of the Redmond 
C. Stewart challenge cup, which 
trophy was put into competition in 
1941, following Blockade’s 3-in-a- 
row retirement effort of the previous 
challenge trophy.. E. Ross Pearce, 
chairman of the committee of My 
Lady’s Manor meet has also announc- 
ed that this point-to-point has been 
added to the list of cancelled events. 


Dean Bedford Promoted 

It is of interest to know that Cap- 
tain Dean Bedford is now Major and 
2nd in Command at Front Royal, par- 
ticularly in charge of the Dogs for 
Defense it is said. Captain John P. 
Pons continues in the capacity of 
Detachment Commander at the same 
Depot. 


Stuart Janney In Marines 


Stuart S. Janney, Jr. has reported 
to Quantico for training in the Mar- 
ines, the ultimate goal of course be- 
ing the O. C. S. We hear that James 
McHenry is also there. 

Finney In Florida 

Talking to Mrs. Finney 
she said she had just come back 
with Humphrey. When 
asked if he was losing any 
said, “I can’t make out 
asks me that!” Any- 
way she that everything goes 
well with the doughty Towson Mogul 
in Maryland 
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Agua Caliente 


Agua Caliente, Feb. 6. First of an 


Army of 500 Thoroughbreds moves 
over the Border for the reopening of 
racing March 14. The track is being 
put into shape in further prepared- 
ness. 


Buchanan Inspects 

Associated Press Correspondent 
Ruth Cowan says, from Allied Head- 
quarters in North Africa among other 
things, that Lieut.-Colonel Beaufort 
B. Buchanan of Fairfield, Conn., in- 
spected the WAAC quarters, which 
goes to prove that another Chronicler 
is over there and has a fair job to 
boot. 


Louis B. Mayer Cuts Down 

While the Louis B. Mayer stable 
will be pretty drastically cut down, 
Georgie Woolf will still be there to 
kick them home for him, it is said by 
Bill Finnegan who is in charge of 
the Mayer Thoroughbred interests. 
This being the case, it is well to sup- 
pose that the Mayer horses sporting 
the now familiar red and blue silks 
have better than a good chance to 
come home on top in several of the 
races they will run in this year of 
1943 and all the racing troubles it 
will bring, or has brought is better 
said. 

Dave Englander of B. A. 

Can it be that the Dave Englander 
who is now training for Mrs. Michael 
Evanloff (formerly Mrs. Elizabeth 
Graham Lewis) is now the ‘same 
David Englander who used to boot 
home so many winners on the track 
at Palermo in Buenos Aires in the 
1910 period? If he is, and can train 
as well as he could then ride, Mrs. 
Evanloff has really acquired a man 
with talent. 


The Blood-Horse Comments 


It is good to see that The Blood- 
Horse is making editorial comment 
on the poison that came from the 
Mid-Western paper of which we have 
already made mention in our own 
column. 

The French Were ‘‘Tead” 

Mrs. Adele M. Wainwright receiv- 
ing for her husband Lieut.-Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, the Oak 
Leaf Cluster from Lieut. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, reminds me of an episode in 
the last War, or during the occupa- 
tion. In the course of the regular 
turns of two wives acting as hostesses 
at the Polo Clubhouse after games, 
to Mrs. Wainwright and Mrs. Hender- 
son fell their day. It was a day when 
the French were playing against a 
suitably weak American team. There 
was apparently no end to the visitors 
that day, possibly not all, but a great 
many of the French families on the 
Rhine dropped in to receive of the 
viands that were offered by the two 
wives of two not quite low ranking 
officers. Skinny and yours truly 
stood in a corner and gazed, only the 
hostesses had to be in the limelight, 
we thanked God. Our respective pay 
vouchefs were badly crimped that 
day! 


Ordered To Fort Riley 

Captain W. P. Wadsworth has re- 
cently been ordered to Fort Riley for 
special training. His outfit of Na- 
tional Guard has been mobilized for 
many months. This assignment will 
undoubtedly be of immense value to 
him. The names of Genessee Valley 
and Wadsworth are almost synono- 
mous. Much has been done up there 
for the improvement of the hunters 
raised in the country. 


Virginia Beach 


By GERRY MIDGETT 


Mr. B. L. Williams of Norfolk, is 
now down at his winter home in 
Florida looking for a couple of good 
race horses since the Omaha colt 
Tarantula was recently claimed. Since 
race horses are so very acquirable 
down there, he should be shipping a 
couple up this way any day now. 
Hear he has a grand farm in upper 
Virginia. 

Reva Keeley and I have been get- 
ting in some fine rides in the State 
Park. She has been riding Pinafore 
and-I’ve been working Mint Alley and 
might add the finest mannered stal- 
lion I’ve ever seen. The Park has 
excellent roads and so many of them. 
You could ride for weeks back there 
and never go on the same trail. Good 
scenery, too, Cypress lakes with huge 
trees drapped with Spanish Moss. 


Willard Ashburn was home for the 
weekend, said Howard Butz, whose 
home recently burnt down in Charl- 
ottesville, has been given a priority 
to rebuild. He plans to put up.a 
small house until after the war. 
Rougemont is one of the most pic- 
turesque places in that section. The 
hunting has been a little slow due to 
lack of transportation up there even 
though the Keswick pack of hounds 
have always been outstanding in 
Virginia. 

Fred A. Haycox, Jr. has enlisted in 
the Navy and expects to leave soon. 
We are sure going to miss him and 
wish him the best of luck. Clarence 
Tynes got his call for the Army Air 
Corps and also expects to leave 
shortly. 

Mrs. Angela Quin and daughter 
Hilary of Paris, France, are spending 
sometime here at the beach. Mrs. 
Quin has done quite a bit of hunting 
in England and France. She plans 
to return as soon as the war is over. 

Sunday’s sunshine brought out all 
of Virginia Beach’s jockeys. Out on 
the trails were seen the Richardsons, 
Jeorge Lee, Kelleys, Willard Ash- 
burn, Billy Whitehurst, Mrs. E. L. 
Fulford and Mrs. R. B. Crabbs. The 
horses had been in all week and were 
extremely playful. 

Mrs. Mary Jackson of Orange coun- 
ty, one of the country’s best horse- 
women and trainer of young horses, 
is now doing war work out in Cali- 
fornia in an pamnaniee Factory. 

Newton Mayo, one of Tidewater’s 
best trainers, and well known in this 
vicinity, he worked with Tarantula 
and a Thalia Acre colt, is now a pa- 
tient in a Richmond hospital. Last 
reports were that he was coming 
along fine. 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Chronicle welcomes the 
following new subscribers for 
the week of February 18, 19438: 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Mr. Lee Warren Jones, 

Mr. Edward A. Waller, 

Lt. Col. C. R. Baines, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Robert R. Key, Ohio. 

A/C D. F. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Texas. si 

Mr. Daniel Ridgley, Jr.. 
Maryland. 


Martin, Georgia. 


H. P. Bonner, 











FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1943) 


Another Inquiry 


February 14, 1043, 
Gentlemen: 

It will be very much appreciated if! 
you will send me the address of the’ 
Miller Harness Company (New York 
or New Jersey, I believe), which hag 
been advertising in ‘“‘The Chronicle” 
until recently. Also, if you have the 
names of any companies which have 
wagons for sale at the present time,) 
please let me have this information, — 

I sincerely hope that you will con. 
tinue to publish such good articles 
as “Coon Hunt”, ‘‘Lost Hounds”’, ete,,4 
by A. Henry Higginson and others, 

Very truly yours, 
R. T. Jones, 
Yeoman, 2nd Cl., USNA, 


a 


Horse Psychology 


Continued from Page Seventeen ~ 


still in the middle of the area. Th 
horse will gallop straight towards 
the dismounted man, stop short when 
near him, whirl, and kick out both 
legs at him. If he connects, the ma 
can be crucially injured; but to th 
horse, this is a humorous game, in’ 
deed! Then there is the horse who, 
moved by a “joie de vivre’’, shies 
some object on the road—an object 
of which he has no fear whatsover, 
We know he is not afraid of this: 
thing, because he has passed it many) 
times and never given it a thought 
Today, however, just because he hag” 
some extra energy to burn up. he. 
takes this means as an excuse 
“act up”, and shies out of sheer 
deviltry. Again, there is the horse” 
who has developed a preference for. 
the rider to post on his right diagnol” 
at the trot. While hacking along” 
with the rider on the left diagnol,” 
the horse may do many amusing’ 
things to put the rider over on the) 
favored right side. He may shy ag 
above, stumble deliberately, break. 
into a gallop, ete. ; 

The result is that the rider {g, 
often unawares, put on the favored 
diagnol and our foxy friend gets his. 
own way. 

Still another example is the horse 
who has just completed a j mp if 
good style. His rider, pleased with 
the performance, gives his mount @ 
re-sounding slap on the neck. The 
horse is gratified with the reward, 
pleased with himself in yeneral, and 
bucks like hell to show his apprecla 
tion. There is nothing mean about 
this type of bucking. It is just aa 
expression of good humor and com 
tentment. 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE—Very choice Holsteia 
heifers, $20 each. Non-related bull 
free with 5 head. Best of breeding. 
Homestead Farms, McGraw, N. Ya 
R. No. 2. 2-19 5t chgi 


FOR SALE—F —Farmal M Tractor, ye 
1941, Farmal saw attachment al 
John-Deere mower. Slightly used 
Tel. Mr. E. O'Bannon, 55-W: 
Warrenton, Va., or write Bre 
tun, Va. 2-19 4t ché 








FOR SALE—Meadowbrook pony ¢@ 
in good condition, steel wheels. € 
shaft has been mended. Also set 
harness in perfect condition to 8 
with cart. Mrs. H. L. Roosevelt, # 
Springhorse, Pa. 2-12 s0@ 

—————e 

WANTED—New or good second ham 
®-horse chain harrow. Reply 
WR, Chronicle, Berryville, Va- 

2-12 3ts 
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